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ELEANOR OF AQUITAINE 


Preface 


ROMANCE Is SAID to be dying; but the statement 
has been made so frequently and for so long that we 
may well doubt the immediacy of the event. 

Doubtless the manifold interests of our mechan- 
ical world have somewhat distracted the mind or di- 
verted the attention of men and women so that they 
could not, if they would, devote themselves to the 
worship of Romance as sedulously and whole-heart- 
edly as they did at the time of its birth and nov- 
elty. To be sure, romantic happenings can only be 
savoured exquisitely by those who are like-minded 
and yet there exists in each of us, we believe, a faith 
in and an affinity for Romance which nevermore can 
perish; and so these pictures of a universal passion 
may not be amiss even in a world besotted with com- 
merce and mechanics as thoroughly as the so-called 
“Dark Ages” were saturated by art, religion and 
love. 

Romantic Love has been present, in some degree, 
doubtlessly since the dawn of what is called civiliza- 
tion, yet it was with Eleanor of Aquitaine that this 
principle attained its true dignity and received rec- 
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ognition as the one omnipotent influence in the lives 
of men. 

The artistic and religious aspects of that won- 
derful epoch of transformation in the human spirit 
have been abundantly dealt with by others, but it 
seems to the writer that certain phases of the Love 
Motif in its inception as a cult are not so generally 
recognized. Whether this neglect is due to indiffer- 
ence or to paucity of materials is unimportant. 

It is curious for instance that there is in our lan- 
guage no biography of Eleanor save the uncritical 
and somewhat turgid work of Strickland. It is a 
reproach to all of us that this great figure in our 
national traditions should be so little known; but it 
is an especial hardship to the unprofessional his- 
torian because it demands that the material for such 
a work as this must be collected largely from French 
sources which, unhappily though naturally, are for 
the most part hostile to the Queen. 

Even in French, so insignificant were women, the 
data for an exhaustive life of Eleanor are not avail- 
able or they do not exist. So while it has not been 
possible to construct a complete and well rounded 
biography out of the meager information at our 
disposal yet, fortunately, such comprehensiveness, 
which might be desirable to the pure annalist, is not 
necessary for the purposes of this thesis. In that 
strange distant century, where the general history is 
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but an outline and the colors dim, the lights and 
shadows may fall where modern imagination chooses 
to throw them. The men and women who figured on 
the world’s stage are, for the most part, only names, 
yet the deeds of Eleanor come down to us with 
a luminosity, distinctness and authenticity which 
enable us to determine clearly her purpose and 
progress. 

The most conspicuous, though possibly the least 
important in a political sense, of the Queen’s activi- 
ties until her second marriage were, so far as known, 
intimately associated with the love fury in which 
she was the leading figure. Therefore, as the bibli- 
ography will show, no pains have been spared to 
make this phase of her career as truthful as the 
scanty records would permit, yet these bare facts 
can at best portray only partially the power of 
Eleanor over contemporary thought and action. 
That power may be felt today. 

It is believed that the material herewith assem- 
bled constitutes the first and only attempt to suggest 
the transcendent influence which this wonderful 
woman exercised in directing and fostering the in- 
ception of the Romantic Movement in life and 
therefore in literature. All records and allusions 
seem to indicate that Eleanor was one of the great- 
est centralizing, binding and impelling forces in 12th 
century civilization. 
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It has been found convenient to associate with 
this particular essay certain lighter tales of Eleanor’s 
own or analogous eras which exemplify the manners 
of her epoch, the effects of the cult at the birth of 
which she presided, and some curious eccentricities 
of its minority which she directed. 

The absence of plot and characterization therein 
may make them trivial to the modern reader but in 
this respect at least they will truly portray their era, 
an era of delight in self-discovery and egoistic intoxi- 
cation rather than a conscious consecration to syn- 
thetic fiction. 

In the technical development of the work the 
writer is indebted to Mr. J. U. Nicolson for the two 
sestinas, Arnaut’s song and the Virelay. It is pleas- 
ant to acknowledge this courtesy since Mr. Nicol- 
son’s instinctive sympathy with Romantic ideals en- 
ables him to reproduce in English verse those primi- 
tive expressions of joy, love and romantic aspiration 
which were the prevailing characteristics of Trouba- 
dour genius, and therefore to make the verses so 
charming and so valuable an adjunct to this work. 

The artist also, Mr. Allan Philbrick, has invited a 
deep and real gratitude by his illustrations which 
are so faithful to the spirit of the time both in ap- 
propriateness of design and felicity of execution. 

To Carl B. Roden, of the Chicago Public Library, 
many thanks are due for his interest and persistence 
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in securing rare and otherwise inaccessible books of 
reference. 

With these few words of appreciation and formal 
christening, the child is now put forth upon a sea of 
diverse though possibly not unfriendly temper and 
with confidence that a welcome will be found among 
those who are intellectually concerned with the gen- 
esis of the Romantic Movement as well as by those 
congenial souls who respond to the subtle and seduc- 
tive appeals of the Romantic Spirit. 

CB. RK. 
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Eleanor of Aquitaine 


BLACK AS A RAVEN’S WING was Eleanor’s hair and 
it fell in waves to her waist or coiled in shimmering 
braids around her brow. Her skin was dark though 
clear, her features regular, and her eyes of a strange 
golden hue which shone hard as gems or softly and 
graciously according as the temperamental, but al- 
ways royal, emotions swirled within. They were 
eyes of witchery and allure in which all thoughts 
were fearless and the tenderness beautiful, though 
the kindness was often lost in a blaze of vitality or 
burning love of life. 

Born in Provence in the year of our Lord 1122, 
Eleanor opened her tawny eyes on a universe of tur- 
bulence and disorder wherein the spirit of our Lord 
was a thing apart and almost forgotten. It was a 
time of soullessness and mental slavery. The feeling 
for law and order, evolved and bequeathed to the 
world by Rome, had not yet revived from the Teu- 
tonic assault, although the barbarian conquerors 
had spent the six hundred years succeeding their 
invasion in gathering and trying to assimilate the 
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scattered crumbs of the civilization they had de- 
stroyed. 

The monarchical idea, now approaching dissolu- 
tion, after a sweep of prosperous centuries, was then 
gestating in the womb of feudalism. Art was neg- 
lected, literature in chains, knowledge was useless 
and religion was travestied by the general worship 
of relics. Famine and pestilence were rife. Ignor- 
ance, superstition, credulity and blind loathsome 
brutality pervaded all parts of life and determined 
every activity. Life itself had little value and the 
people of those hapless times found a sullen but 
equal solace in dying or in killing. A forkless age 
wherein kings swore futilely by “the Spine of God”’; 
an age wherein robbery and murder in forms most 
ruthless were the ordinary events of war, while muti- 
lation and savage torture of young and old, innocent 
and guilty were the favorite pastimes of peace. 

To develop a refined and elegant social life out of 
ignorance and fury, out of apathy and chaos was the 
indispensable, if unconscious, problem. Yet out of 
chaos stars are born and out of those swirling medie- 
val mists there twinkled into the thick of this wel- 
tering herd a bright and joyous spirit—Eleanor, 
wayward and winsome, who personified the emo- 
tional exuberance of the 12th century which was to 
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reach its zenith in the intellectual opulence of the 
13th. 

The way was stormy. Emergence from the brute 
stage is characterized by an immense outflow of 
emotion. Nervous activity and elation are blended 
with a sense of strength. Reservoirs of cosmic force, 
previously quiescent and unknown, break asunder 
and the individual, race or nation is swept onward 
to unconsidered heights and unimagined frontiers. 
Mental progress, in like manner, regularly follows 
an overstimulation of the faculties by one or more 
of the primitive and therefore supreme instincts of 
Religion, Love and War. 

In Eleanor’s youth the influence of religion had 
been lost through perversion and dry rot. Love was 
physical, trivial and unsustaining, while the inces- 
sant wars were waged, not for progress nor for prin- 
ciple, but for sordid personal aggrandizement. Of 
necessity a renovation, if successful, must start at 
the very sources of life—with the emancipation of 
the ego. 

The psychology was far from complex in an age 
where the senses ruled. Four hundred years must 
pass away before dry, formal scholasticism should 
be consumed in a rekindled fire of mysticism, while 
the renaissance of learning was to be the end rather 
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than the starting point of the new vitalization. Any 
actual agitation of the faculties which could induce 
or compel a refocalization of mental interests would 
suffice. What more effective than love? 

So love of man for woman underwent a fiery meta- 
morphosis. It became the inspiration to high ideals 
and noble living as well as a source of invincible en- 
ergy. An ideal was born for knights and poets which 
could confer no immortality, to be sure, save undy- 
ing fame, yet it could promise an extraordinary hap- 
piness in worldly life. Passion was accompanied by 
exaltation and tenderness was composed of pleas- 
urable and expansive states such as admiration, de- 
votion and ecstasy. This love was both obsessive 
and impulsive and the pageant of life was every- 
where violently affected. Form was replaced by col- 
or, method by energy, repression by emotional free- 
dom, and authority by aspiration and enthusiasm. 
Apollo was merged in Dionysus. 

Undoubtedly there lies at the root of all love the 
unconscious search for an ideal, incarnate for the 
moment in the individual. So in the r2th century 
this incarnation became a kind of sacrament to 
which love was a mystical initiation; and woman, 
though denied every right as a human unit, began to 
rule society through the glamour of the only sense 
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she could appreciably regulate. The time was ripe 
for the birth of Romantic Love, which poured forth 
in a hot golden flame for the mundation of man. Re- 
fined and sublimated out of its grosser prototype, 
this emotion quickened the men and women of the 
12th century into a partial recognition of hope and 
individual responsibility. In modern times Ninon de 
VEnclos lighted a beacon of romantic love, but its 
rays fell upon a distraught and unpropitious world. 
A marvelous literature sprang up in the age of Eliza- 
beth, but the Virgin Queen was merely the symbol 
of that mental exaltation. She bore no part in the 
movement. Eleanor, however, not only embodied 
the spirit of romantic love, but she was a high exam- 
plar as well of the intellectual activity that spirit 
brought into being. 

When physical prowess was the most certain path 
to distinction, and women as a part of the feudal 
live stock were passed from hand to hand as desire, 
diplomacy, war or accident determined; it is easy 
to understand how the incidents of Eleanor’s fever- 
ish life might be considered, even by friendly histori- 
ans, in a cursory or unsatisfactory manner. In fact, 
most of her contemporaries were critical of or hostile 
to the Queen. Yet so notable were her faculties, so 
unquenchable her spirit and so conspicuous her role 
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in history that much of truth together with scraps of 
fable have come down to us through grudging hands, 
though not always the parts most interesting. 

William IX of Aquitaine was the first of the 
troubadours, even as Frederick Mistral was the last. 
William was Eleanor’s grandfather and from him 
she received that artistic temperament which swayed 
the world of arts and letters more powerfully and 
more durably than her inheritance of the broad 
lands of Gascony, Guienne and Poitou ruled the 
world of politics. Eleanor’s patrimony embraced the 
fairest region of all France. It was a land of feast- 
ing, gallantry and mirth; a land of soft skies and 
pleasant meads from the Pyrenees to the Loire, and 
so abundantly watered by river, brook and sea as to 
inspire Caesar to call it Aquitania. 

As Duchess of Aquitaine, Eleanor was heiress to 
a princely domain when at the age of fourteen she 
married Louis VII of France, who was four years 
her senior. The espousal took place in her own capi- 
tal city of Bordeaux, amidst throngs of her rejoicing 
people. The spectacular wedding was concluded by 
a reception whereat the united sovereigns received 
the homage and obeisance of their great vassals. 
Shortly afterward Eleanor and Louis made their 
triumphal progress to Paris, which was to be their 
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future home. The Queen, however, by virtue of her 
shrewd marriage contract, retained control of her 
own dominions, in the management of which she fre- 
quently visited Bordeaux. 

These meet and lawful journeys gave rise to the 
invidious suggestions that she returned to her capi- 
tal less for the government of her people than to 
escape from the gloom and austerity of St. Bernard 
who dominated her husband’s court. Gloom and 
austerity truly could have no charms for Eleanor 
whose mothish eye led her inevitably toward the 
bright lights. For her, a train of obedient pleasures 
ever waited. For her, loveliness and gaiety were the 
breath of life. In her, a hundred qualities, both rare 
and common, could mingle, shift and change like the 
colors of a peacock’s tail. 

Such an atmosphere was quickly sensed by con- 
genial spirits, and wealth, beauty and ambition 
clutched at opportunity in the suite of Eleanor. In 
spite of this almost universal competition, the chron- 
icles, even the hostile ones, concede the palm of 
beauty to the Queen. And yet her beauty was not 
the sole attraction. As a distinguished daughter of 
her age and family, Eleanor composed and sang the 
Provencal chansons and tensons so competently that 
their excellence was recognized long after death had 
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made flattery unnecessary. Much testimony re- 
garding her musical talent has come down to us 
from her troubadours, who voiced also, in turgid 
eloquence, their admiration for her unusual accom- 
plishments in reading and writing. 

The constant warfare and blustering “mailed 
fist” diplomacy of her age, so characteristic of im- 
maturity, have been sufficiently dealt with else- 
where, so that we may concern ourselves principally 
with those affairs of heart and song and personality 
which to Eleanor, and therefore to us, are more sig- 
nificant and interesting. Society was drifting. In 
the absence of religious satisfaction, mysticism 
sought an outlet and found relief in love: a passion 
so cognate, so similar in evolution and so inter- 
changeable that the two emotions are frequently 
confused. Romantic Love is the natural fruition of 
young cells, young individuals and young races. 
Hence in all the troubadour verse we find the “‘per- 
fume and suppliance”’ of spring, bounteous and full- 
handed. In the Romantic Love fury of the r2th 
century, selfish desire for personal gain and distinc- 
tion, either now or hereafter, was submerged in the 
more generous and accrescent emotion. 

The storm-colored gloom and vague terrors of the 
dark ages rendered men as excitable as invalids, and 
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into the midst of this emotional instability came 
Love on shining wings. Sensibility still further 
heightened and acquired a feminine delicacy. The 
victim was filled with caprices, alarms and excesses. 
Reveries alternated with tears. Men became incapa- 
ble of providing for themselves, and imagined sweet 
and loving transports associated with a yearning to 
spread among their friends the enthusiasms and 
pains of their overwrought and intemperate con- 
dition. 

All the world was in the arms of Romantic Love 
and who could so fittingly express this rapture as 
the troubadours and trouveéres. These singers, who 
had appeared only infrequently hitherto, now cov- 
ered the land like birds, and a little later, though 
probably from the same cause, appeared that refine- 
ment of knightly life called chivalry. 

The genetic impulse to the Romantic Movement 
derived out of the Orient, the ancient mother of 
mysteries and the fountain-head of philosophy. 
While murk and disarray overspread Europe, By- 
zantium raised its glittering but isolated minarets on 
the rugged lip of the Bosphorus. Through this bril- 
liant and sensuous city drove the highly wrought 
hosts of the First Crusade. Astonishment, delight 
and admiration opened the minds of the western 
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knights and stimulated their senses to receive new 
and permanent impressions. 

In their Saracen foe the Crusaders found one of 
the most cultured and romantic nations of earth—a 
gallant race whose devotion to women, though none 
the less passionate, was indeed the chief motive of 
their religious and social life. 

Yet long before the First Crusade there came 
from Spain, where the mosques of the Mohammedan 
conquerors rose like an exhalation, the tranquil 
measures, gentle melodies and tinkling lutes that 
breathed upon France the hopes, desires and culture 
of the East. More directly too, and stronger, came 
a kindred inspiration from the South where the 
“sweet land of Provence” nestles invitingly on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. Time after time the 
“ghostly crescent blade” of the Emirs had blazed a 
road for their Saracen hosts into the very heart of 
the lillied meadows of Provence. So, while bound to 
Spain by contiguity and ties of marriage and eagerly 
responsive to Moorish influences, it was really the 
Saracens who diffused over Provence their Arabian 
ideals and their Arabian minstrelsy. 

In Provence the dazzling sun, the glowing climate, 
the fertility, beauty, wealth and luxury produced a 
similarity to the Orient which made the land par- 
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ticularly receptive to Eastern customs. The affluent 
seigneurs of this region developed a blithe and 
comely life as compared with the rest of Europe, and 
among their welcoming castles Arabian minstrels 
wandered at will, incessantly expounding their fa- 
vorite and single theme—the universal passion. 

Such an epoch was peculiarly agreeable to Eleanor 
whose quick intelligence and volatile temperament 
found on every side the life and sympathy she loved. 
Hers was the incarnate youth, strength and beauty 
from which a line of English Kings was to descend; 
all the great and little qualities of her unborn chil- 
dren. Here was the lion-hearted Richard, capricious 
and wilful; the king of the troubadours. Here was 
John, greedy and ruthless; the second Edward’s 
grasping hold, and Henry the Third’s extravagant 
ambitions: the doubt of one, the decision of another 
and the passions of them all coursing in the blood of 
a young and regal race. What wonder that in her 
capital at Bordeaux the young Queen with the raven 
tresses and magic eyes became patroness, protec- 
tress and genial critic of the rising wealth of song? 
What wonder that poets and minstrels flocked to 
her court and sang their adoration of ladies and their 
eulogies to love and war? It was the “voice of a 
rich, quivering, tormenting sensuality.” 
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The lovely Eleanor herself was the inspiring ob- 
ject of many a troubadour’s devotion. Listen to 
Bernard de Ventadour, her life-long admirer, who 
infused his verse with a passion and refinement of 
homage that must have shone with strange splendor 
in those barbaric days. Behold, too, a pagan love 
laden with the languor of mysticism. 

“Oh, my tender friend! when the sweet-breathed 
zephyrs blow from the blissful abodes where you 
dwell, it seems to me that I breathe the perfume of 
Paradise. Oh, that I might bask in the charm of 
your glance and have the joy of looking upon you. 
In so great a happiness I should feel that God him- 
self possessed me.” 

It is reported also, that verses such as these in the 
Provencal tongue, felicitously termed the “(Langue 
d’oc” or tongue of yes, were not always sung in vain 
to the impressionable young Queen. The intense 
lyrics of that day concerned not the soul but the 
body, and all of life was an open avowal of condi- 
tions which are now concealed in cerebral under- 
currents. Instant and imperious is Love, and run- 
ning to meet him with luminous eyes came these 
sanguine lords and ladies, creatures of nature, un- 
tamed, lawless and unabashed. 

“It is love that makes me sing,” cries one. “For 
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sweet love do I labor night and day to improve my 
song,” exclaims another. “For love sing the birds 
and for love sing I,” says a third. ‘“‘God is love,” 
says St. John. “Love is God,” said the troubadours. 
Their lives were lived in continuous extravaganzas. 
The most fantastic stories are told of these poets 
whose songs reveal the tragedy of bodily craving. 
A lover who had offended his lady sued in vain for 
pardon for more than two years. At length he sent 
a friend to inquire upon what terms he might return. 
Lightly answered his Dulcinea: “Let him pull out 
the nail of his third finger and send it to me by a 
delegation of fifty knights and fifty ladies who truly 
love each other. Perhaps he may be forgiven.”’ The 
deed was done. The ceremony was as stately as a 
royal progress. The dames and cavaliers presented 
the offering with all possible solemnity, while the 
lover, clothed in the livery of repentance, followed 
his nail at a distance. The atonement happily was 
sufficient and the culprit was received again into 
favor. How naive and how youthful! Yet with all 
the seriousness of youth a fledgling spirit fluttered 
wildly in its fleshly envelope. Then as now, now as 
forever, imprescient man strives for psychological 
redemption through physical pain and surrender. 
Love as a passion idealized life. An unwitting 
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worship of Aphrodite took the place of a religion 
whose disregard of all human feeling and instincts 
had alienated humanity. To secure the intoxication 
which the troubadours received from the charms 
of a mistress, they engaged in amatory adventures 
to which their music and minstrelsy served only as 
artistic introductions. 

Since most of these affairs were triangular in 
character many complications ensued, and from ne- 
cessity there arose, in the year 1120, a class of tri- 
bunals called “Courts of Love,” which are insep- 
arably a part of the life and times of Eleanor. These 
courts are repeatedly referred to in the literature of 
the period and especially in such works as the 
“Heptameron” of Margaret, the “Decameron” of 
Bocaccio and the “‘Droll Stories” of Balzac, as well 
as in our English Chaucer and such moderns as Hew- 
lett. With peculiar appropriateness they exemplify 
and symbolize the century in which they quickened 
and grew. 

It is known that Courts of Love operated officially 
in Provence, Aquitaine, Narbonne, Avignon, Cham- 
pagne, Flanders and elsewhere and issued their de- 
crees upon knights and ladies of the highest rank. 
They were courts of last resort for settling the com- 
plaints of disconsolate damsels and of hardly used 
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knights and troubadours against their capricious 
paramours. As an integral part of this routine busi- 
ness they debated abstract questions of gallantry 
such as: “how may a knight excel his rivals”; “by 
what qualities may a lover make himself worthy of 
his mistress”; and “whether it be a greater grief to 
lose a lover by death or infidelity.” 

Let us now look upon a court in session and listen 
to some of the decrees which, if they do not follow 
in order of time, at least illustrate and emphasize 
the picture. 

It is May, a winsome month in southern France. 
The court, presided over by Marie, Countess of 
Champagne or by Eleanor in person, meets under a 
great elm tree in the Royal park. Noble ladies, 
numbering from ten to sixty, cluster like a jury 
about the rustic throne of the Queen. Their outer 
garments of light silk are embroidered with flowers 
and birds, while the hair is adorned with floral chap- 
lets and garlands. 

The audience is composed of friends and sympa- 
thizers of the contestants, or of unnamed principals 
whom they represent, as well as lovers from far and 
near who flock in for the support and consolation of 
that electric and iridescent atmosphere. The color, 
gaiety and picturesque staging are additional though 
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wholly unnecessary sources of attraction, for in 
these courts of chancery no time is lost in the dis- 
cussion of dead issues wherein spectators can have 
only a negative or cursory interest. Here are de- 
bated, with subtlety and dialectic dexterity, ques- 
tions that live and burn and throb with furious in- 
tensity in every frantic bosom. 

In alternate attack and defense the litigants try 
the case in verse accompanied by the harp, and the 
contest is decided as much on its presentation as 
upon its merits; for the court is composed of what 
Dante calls, “ladies who have intelligence of love” 
and who, therefore, are fully as well equipped to 
plead as to judge. 

Some of the questions debated were quite modern 
in their directness, as for instance: “can true love 
exist between married people?” This case was tried 
before Marie, Countess of Champagne; the daugh- 
ter of that ill-assorted pair, Louis and Eleanor. 
Apparently the Countess took the determining qual- 
ities of her character from her royal mother, for 
after much argument the court handed down the 
following decree: ‘It is evident that lovers grant 
everything mutually, gratuitously and without con- 
straint. Married people are required to submit to 
one another’s wishes with or without volition. We 
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therefore declare and affirm, as the opinion of this 
court, that love cannot exercise its power on mar- 
ried people.” 

Again: a lover entreated a lady in vain and to 
aid his plea sent numerous presents which she ac- 
cepted with delight but without granting him the 
slightest favor. He brought the matter before the 
court and complained that the lady had inspired 
him with false hopes by accepting his presents. 

Decision by Queen Eleanor: ‘‘a lady who is de- 
‘termined to be inflexible must refuse gifts that are 
sent with the idea of winning her love, or make 
compensation therefor; otherwise she must be 
classed as a courtezan.” 

Again: a gentleman became infatuated with a 
lady whose affections were elsewhere engaged. She 
cared for him, however, and promised that if she 
ever became free she would accept him as her lover. 
In a short time she married her first lover and the 
second demanded the love she had promised him by 
virtue of the decree laid down by the Countess of 
Champagne. The lady resisted on the ground that 
she had not lost the love of her lover by marrying 
him. 

Decision by Queen Eleanor: “we cannot overrule 
the decree of the Countess of Champagne that true 
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love cannot exist between married people. We 
therefore order the lady to grant her imploring 
lover the favors she so faithfully promised him.” 

Again: a lady complains that her lover’s disposi- 
tion is altered. Whereas, formerly, he was pleasant, 
gracious, agreeable and neat in his attire, now he is 
dreamy, melancholy and tired of life. If she gives 
him a bouquet, he tears it to pieces, and when the 
jongleurs play he bursts into tears and gasps for 
breath. She argues that his sorrows are all in fancy 
and have no actual basis. He declares he would 
rather die than live and prays he may be discharged 
from the service of love. 

It is ordered: ‘‘that the defendant be imprisoned 
in a beautiful garden in the country, surrounded by 
flowers and trees, there to remain until cured. It is 
further ordered that the plaintiff shall accompany 
the defendant and remain with him until his re- 
covery.” 

It might seem easy to escape the penalties of a 
court so loosely organized and so free from a visible 
police, but in reality the decrees were inviolable. 
For instance: a gentleman in a light moment be- 
trayed the secrets of his interview with his lady 
love. The judgment reads: “it is ordered that the 
criminal be deprived in future of every hope of love. 
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He shall be disowned in every assemblage of ladies 
and gentlemen, and if any lady has the temerity to 
violate this edict she shall be denied the friendship 
of every honorable woman.” 

These selections could be multiplied, but the 
few given are sufficient to portray the character of 
the court and the mood of the epoch. It is evident 
that the conduct of love affairs was an absorbing 
study and that the “gai science” comprehended and 
recognized every form of intrigue. It is evident also 
that the protection of the court was extended to all 
parts of society, except possibly to husbands and 
fathers. 

To hold force at a distance and teach passion to 
be patient in an age of lust and selfish hard-eyed 
malevolence—what a problem! Yet a ritual of love 
which harmonized with the requirements of the 
time was boldly traced, and burning desire was 
definitely circumscribed by courtesy and chivalry. 

We cannot accept the story that the composition 
of this ritual was semi-divine in origin and came to 
the Courts of Love inastate of completeness. Rather 
it would seem that the decisions, decrees and edicts 
handed down by Eleanor and her high associates 
gradually became established principles in accord- 
ance with which decisions were issued and conduct 
governed. 
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About the middle of the 12th century thirty of 
these articles had been definitely accepted. It was 
now, however, that Eleanor’s divorce and remar- 
riage took her mind and interest from the Courts of 
Love to the sterner duties of Henry’s Court in Eng- 
land, and with this powerful stimulus removed the 
controversies of love languished in Provence. 

The probability of additions became more and 
more doubtful, so that in 1176 the statutes were 
codified and handed down to us through the writ- 
ings of Andre the Chaplain. Here are the statutes: 

Marriage cannot be pleaded as an excuse for re- 

fusing to love. 

A person who cannot keep a secret cannot be a 

lover. 

No one can really love two persons at the same 

time. 

Love never stands still, it is always increasing or 

diminishing. 

Favors that are yielded unwillingly are tasteless. 

A person of the male sex cannot be considered a 

lover until he has passed out of boyhood. 

If one of two lovers dies, the survivor must fore- 

swear love for two years. 

No one can love unless the soft dictates of love 

compel him. 
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No one, when once a lover, can be deprived of his 
privilege without good reason. 

Love is always an exile where avarice holds its 
dwelling. 

It is not becoming to love those ladies who love 
only with a view to matrimony. 

A true lover never desires the favors of anyone 
but his own lady love, out of real affection. 

A love which has once been rendered common- 
place does not as a rule endure very long. 

Too easy possession renders love contemptible, 
but possession attended with difficulties 
makes love valuable. 

A true lover grows pale at the sight of his lady 
love. 

At the unexpected sight of his lady love the heart 
of the lover invariably palpitates. 

A new love banishes the old completely. 

Only excellence makes a man worthy to be loved. 

When love once begins to diminish, it disappears 
quickly as a rule and rarely recovers itself. 

A true lover is always a prey to anxiety and 
malaise. 

Love invariably increases under the influence of 
jealousy. 
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When a lover begins to suspect the other, jealousy 
and love increase. 

The victim of love eats and sleeps but little. 

Every action of a lover ends with the thought of 
the loved one. 

A true lover sees happiness only in pleasing the 
beloved. 

Love can deny nothing to love. 

A lover can never be surfeited with the consola- 
tions which his beloved may offer him. 

A moderate presumption is sufficient to justify 
one lover in grave suspicion of the other. 

Prodigality of favors is not advisable, for a lover 
who is wearied with pleasure is generally 
disinclined to love. 

A true lover is forever enthralled with the image 
of his lady love. 

Nothing prevents one lady from being loved by 
two gentlemen nor one gentleman by two 
ladies. 

Might not something be said of the conflicts be- 

tween a great many of these laws or principles? 

Thus, as between 3 and 31. For, if no one can really 

love two persons at the same time, then 31 is void, 

since 12 modifies both. Thus 4 and 7 might conflict. 

Thus 27 and 29 conflict, etc., etc., etc. 
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These Statutes of Eros evolved slowly and ulti- 
mately took permanent shape as the Love Motif 
received its apotheosis. 

Under rules such as these and amid diversions 
connected with the courts as well as others inspired 
by her youthful fascinations, the years sped for 
Eleanor until, in 1148, St. Bernard, himself an im- 
passioned lover, though of God and Man, preached 
the Second Crusade at Vézelay. 

Louis, in penitence for murdering his French sub- 
jects at Vitry, resolved to appease his offended but 
unsophisticated Deity, by slaughtering the unbe- 
lievers in Palestine. 

The young and romantic Eleanor was quickly 
responsive to the eloquence of the Saint and, not 
unconscious of the opportunity for adventure and 
display, she also took the Cross while three hundred 
of the fairest ladies of France, Aquitaine, and Bur- 
gundy scornfully sent their distaffs to the stay-at- 
home knights and followed the silken banner of the 
Queen. 

Her interest once engaged, Eleanor’s tempera- 
ment would not allow her to play an inconspicuous 
role. Her dressmaking and millinery bills, it is re- 
ported, were ever the wonder of her contemporaries; 
but now, “three hundred ladies in bright mail, with 
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skirts of silk and cloth of gold, overborne with long 
white mantles bearing the scarlet cross: their heads 
decked with light caps of chiseled steel, purfled with 
gold over which occasionally appeared a crest or a 
bird’s wing beaten out of pure silver. Beauty was 
rank and rank was power, and in order that three 
hundred amazons might ride with the adventurous 
Queen in the most marvelous masquerade of all 
time a host of two thousand servants, horse and 
foot, travelled from the Loire to the Bosphorus and 
from the Bosphorus to Antioch, burdened with laces, 
silks, velvets, jewelry, scented waters and salves.” 
It was the furniture of beauty. Fantastic, yes, but 
it was a fantastic age, an age of Arabian nights as 
well as minstrelsy. 

Naturally, many complications developed out of 
Eleanor’s triune powers as woman, wife and inde- 
pendent sovereign, for it was not in her disposition 
to overlook a chance for self assertion. If she chose 
a camp for its beauty and cleanliness, in place of its 
defensibility—who was to blame her? Certainly not 
her soldiers, who loyally preferred to die for her 
error than live at the beck of their tiresome King, 
who was “righteous overmuch.”’ 

Novelty and variety were essential to her happi- 
ness, and since she was denied those refreshing 
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trips to Bordeaux, Eleanor soon became wearied 
and exasperated by the unsympathetic personality 
of her consort. At Antioch her fetters burst. There 
is nothing in history to support the charge of her 
enemies that she fell in love with the picturesque 
and romantic Saladin who was then only seven years 
of age. It may easily be true, however, that she fell 
in love with Raymond de St. Gilles, the Prince of 
Antioch, who was her uncle and reputed to be the 
handsomest man of his time. It is not at all improb- 
able that some intrigue occurred, which Eleanor un- 
dertook for sheer deviltry, since the chronicles re- 
port that in certain moods she feared neither man, 
Saint nor God. Whether from love, intrigue or devil- 
try, something happened, for the King was aroused 
from his month of fasting and prayer and the cru- 
sading column hastily put in motion. 

Henceforth clash followed clash. Eleanor, joyous 
and enterprising, had drunk deep of the wanton 
liquor of the age and she scorned the superstitious 
austerity and credulity of Louis, whose weak char- 
acter she had come to despise. ‘Conduct yourself 
more like a King and less like a pilgrim,” she flouted. 
Or, “whatever was the good God about to enthrone 
such mannikins?”’ she would cry in disgust. Or in a 
burst of angry disappointment, ‘““Your Majesty is no 
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better than a rotten apple.” In no spirit of piety and 
humble devotion, but in mutual resentment and de- 
nunciation, the royal pair entered Jerusalem. Quar- 
rels alternated with reconciliations until the crusade 
was abandoned. They returned separately from 
their futile adventure, but they entered Paris to- 
gether with the flourish and pageantry of con- 
querors. 

But now comes Destiny with whip and chain, and 
after a few struggles Eleanor’s skipping and dancing 
is forced into the treadmill of state business. For 
fifteen years Eleanor had lived with the King and 
borne him two daughters, but the disgust she had 
felt for him in Palestine increased. She declared she 
was “tired of living with a spoon-faced monk for a 
husband.” Louis retorted that she was ‘‘a woman 
of Belial, who marred his life and burdened his 
soul.”” Poor Louis! He meant his nerves, for he had 
no soul; and while he strove mightily, through an 
anchoritic maceration of spirit, to acquire an an- 
choritic virility of body, yet that also, apparently, 
was unattainable. 

In March, 1152, with the connivance and prob- 
ably on the insistence of the Queen, Louis got a 
divorce on the ground, newly discovered, of con- 
sanguinity. At the same time, by the terms of the 
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marriage contract, he lost his rights to the great 
Duchy of Aquitaine, and to this friendly region 
Eleanor joyfully departed. ~ 

The news of her divorce had preceded her, and as 
marriage by capture was not unusual in those days, 
it was only through a wild night ride down the river 
from Blois that Eleanor escaped the grasp of Thi- 
baut, a covetous brother to King Stephen of Eng- 
land. Again her intuitions warned her and a wide 
detour saved her from the clutches of Geoffry Plan- 
tagenet. Whether the uncouth methods of these 
men offended Eleanor, or whether they were not 
near enough to a throne to satisfy a far-sighted 
Duchess whose future was at stake, is not reported. 
At all events her aversion did not extend to the rest 
of the family. As soon as she arrived at her own 
good city of Poitiers, Eleanor despatched a special 
envoy to Geoffrey’s elder brother, Henry Planta- 
genet, Duke of Normandy and Anjou, who had vis- 
ited her court a short time before the divorce. Henry 
promptly accepted the alliance offered him by 
Eleanor, who was discriminating rather than coy, 
and hastened to Poitiers. 

At Whitsuntide Eleanor married Henry, and 
thus, by virtue of two brief ecclesiastical ceremo- 
nies, the largest feudal state of France, a quarter of 
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the realm in fact, was transferred in eight weeks 
from its natural and legitimate King to his strong- 
est, most ambitious and least controllable vassal. At 
the same time the wilful young Queen had found 
her mate at last. Henry, though twelve years 
younger, had a stout human heart and, though fully 
as soulless as Louis, yet he had a well balanced head. 
Henry was the most notable man of his century and 
Eleanor was easily the foremost woman of her 
epoch and probably the foremost French woman in 
history. Each loved supremacy more than life, and 
the contemporary chronicles reverberate with the 
clangor of their battles; but the feminine idea was 
dominant and Eleanor’s valkyrie spirit rode the tur- 
moil in grim elation. 

In the year 1154, Stephen, the usurping King of 
England, died and Henry, the rightful heir, hastened 
to London. Louis tried sluggishly to prevent this 
further profiteering of his rival, but the blood of 
Charlemagne flowed in the veins of our medieval 
Helen and she supported her lover more energeti- 
cally than her Greek prototype. Her fleet of black 
warships hovered so menacingly about the shores of 
Normandy that King Louis was afraid to venture; 
and the first if not, the greatest Plantagenet, ac- 
ceded to the throne as Henry II, of England. It 
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was now that the Leopards of Provence and the 
Aquitanian device of St. George and the Dragon 
were added to the arms of England. 

Eleanor was nothing if not regal and she planned 
the coronation ceremonies with the luxurious pomp 
and gorgeous extravagance of an Oriental, and car- 
ried them out successfully in the steel-cold atmos- 
phere of her northern court. In her new capital she 
again appeared as a patron of the arts. She intro- 
duced the drama to England and encouraged the 
disputations of the scholars of London. She fostered 
mystery and miracle plays and subsidized spectacles 
and pageants. Splendid tournaments were arranged 
and troubadours and trouveéres thronged in from 
other lands. 

Bernard de Ventadour had followed the Queen to 
Normandy and there mourned her departure for 
England in verses that wailed his importunate de- 
sire to join her. Henry, however, was not “spoon- 
faced” nor wholly indifferent, like Louis, so that no 
royal courier hastened to invite the love-lorn singer 
across the channel. Only after two years of slow in- 
frigidation Bernard ventured to visit his regal mis- 
tress, now deeply immersed in statecraft. 

As Regent of Normandy and Queen of England, 
Eleanor had many and great responsibilities, yet she 
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found time to bring southern splendor, the culture 
and social refinements of Aquitaine, into the stern 
but unfastidious court of “Henry Short-Mantle.” 

Moreover Eleanor’s domestic affairs required 
considerable attention, for she was no narrow Mal- 
thusian and there was nothing of the monk about 
Henry. Sons and daughters came rapidly. William 
was born in 1153, and mot four months after their 
marriage as Strickland’s “Lives” had led us to hope. 
Henry came in 1155, Matilda in 1156, Richard the 
Lion-Hearted in 1157, Geoffrey in 1158, Eleanor in 
1161, Joan 1165, and John in 1166. 

The children grew up a truculent brood, well 
suited to the age; a lion’s brood that loved to prowl 
and strike. So it was not long before the sons re- 
fused to be moved mechanically here and there to 
further the ambitions of their hard-headed father 
even though they themselves were the prospective 
beneficiaries. Internecine strife arose in which 
Eleanor was implicated as a matter of course. More- 
over she was the victim of a more personal mortifica- 
tion. For since her marriage she had found in Rosa- 
mond Clifford the principal rival to her husband’s 
affections, although Henry’s infidelities were by no 
means lacking in fervor nor were they undiversified. 
Adventures that the Queen might have welcomed in 
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the epicene Louis, as a sign of human sensibility, 
she resented in the over zealous Henry. For years 
she smothered her anger; an anger which was based 
less upon the fact of misconduct (for this was no 
gross violation of the laws of love) than for the in- 
sult to her vanity. Eleanor was still proud of her 
charms, and not unjustly, for we find Bernard and 
other troubadours praising her beauty of sixty 
years in the impassioned lyrics of Provence. Thus 
wounded pride as well as intolerance of restraint 
combined with a strong maternal affection to put the 
Queen on the side of her sons. With her customary 
imperiousness, having stirred them into open war, 
she prepared to join them; and her hot southern 
blood, her perseverance and masculine audacity 
made her a formidable antagonist. As it happened 
her revenge fell short, for Henry was not asleep and 
he apprehended his queen (A.D. 1173) as she at- 
tempted to escape to Aquitaine in male attire. Six- 
teen years of partial and more or less honorable im- 
prisonment followed during which time the Queen 
appeared in public only on occasions of ceremony. 
Ostensibly this harsh treatment was the penalty for 
her rebellion but more plausibly as Niger informs 
us, to preclude any interference in Henry’s numer- 
ous love affairs. 
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Henceforth the glittering tissue of Queen Elea- 
nor’s life grows heavier and darker with somber 
threads of sorrow. Tensons, troubadours and courts 
of love appear less and less frequently; poetry and 
brilliancy mingle and disappear in kingcraft; while 
tragedy stalks gloomily over the dust of blithesome 
drama. 

Disasters hem her round, but Eleanor gathers her 
faculties to meet them, not so much with the calm 
fortitude of a large and disciplined soul, as with the 
lofty, tameless spirit of a wilful woman unused to 
check or contradiction. 

What part, if any, was taken by Eleanor in tne 
long contest between Henry and Becket does not 
appear, though we can well imagine how her haugnty 
spirit writhed when her husband bared his peniten- 
tial back to receive the stripes of the vengeful 
monks and prelates. 

In 1175, twenty-three years after their marriage, 
Henry started proceedings for a divorce from his 
“hated Queen” in order to marry Rosamond and 
legitimize his natural son, William Longsword, but 
the “fair Rosamond” died inexpediently and the 
project was abandoned. 

Henry was— “A grim old King, 

whose blood leaped madly when the trum- 
pets brayed, 
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To joyous battle ’mid a storm of steeds,” 

—but his heart was broken at last by dynastic 
troubles and domestic grief. He died in the year 
1189. Eleanor, however, the joyous Queen of Love 
and Beauty still kept her course. She had fought 
two husbands to the death and now presented an 
unbowed head and steady eye to her ring of foes. 
Not without reason was she picked out as the “eagle 
of the broken covenant” of Merlin’s prophecy. 
With the universe before her she accepted and com- 
petently controlled her regal responsibilities. 

Briefly we may review these troubled later years 
wherein Eleanor’s widening vision exemplifies the 
growth of her century. The grievous disorders in 
state and family acted only to steady her wayward 
spirit without weakening her indomitable purpose 
or abating her high ambitions. 

After the death of the King, the Queen as regent 
made a royal progress to satisfy the country and 
prepare the people for the coronation of Richard. 
Family rebellions and fratricidal wars of jealousy 
or greed were of frequent occurrence, but all were 
ruled and composed by the imperial though chas- 
tened woman who signed herself “Eleanor, dy 
WRATH of God, Queen of England.” Henceforth 
in Eleanor the sense of duty prevailed over eager- 
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ness for action and, if she had not attained spiritual 
insight, at least she had an enlarged comprehension 
of life. At times it almost seemed that a soul, an in- 
visible presence, waited expectantly near for a mo- 
ment of receptive tenderness. 

The lion-hearted Richard, now as always has her 
deepest affection, for in the variable “lord of yea 
and nay” she sees herself reincarnated with a man’s 
strength and opportunity. Richard, in turn, how- 
ever numerous his faults, loved, reverenced and 
trusted his mother. 

In matters of the heart Eleanor’s interest never 
waned. Richard’s affianced bride, Alice, was con- 
ducted to Normandy and his actual bride, Beren- 
garia of Navarre, to Sicily, under her personal care. 
At eighty years of age she made the long trip to 
Castile to arrange the marriage of her granddaugh- 
ter, Blanche, to the son of Phillip Augustus of 
France (Louis VIII). 

Her ambition, strong intellect and craving for 
power left her no leisure. Affairs of state involved 
her deeply. When the news of Richard’s captivity 
was brought to England, it was Eleanor who ob- 
tained new oaths of allegiance from the restive lords 
and barons. It was Eleanor again who collected 
Richard’s ransom and secured its safety by stamp- 
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ing the bags of gold with her own royal seal. It was 
Eleanor who begged the life of John after Richard 
exposed his perfidy, and in her custody John was 
kept until, after Richard’s death, she made him 
King.. John’s own kingship was never hopeless until 
his mother died. 

Foreseeing that her dissolution might weaken or 
destroy the union between England and Normandy, 
Eleanor, in her old age, travelled near and far over 
Europe, patching up a truce here, making peace 
there and closing up the wars which had evolved 
largely from the indiscretions of her less adroit hus- 
band and sons. 

In 1204, at the age of eighty-two, the wise old 
Queen bowed to the unconquerable destiny. Queen 
of France and Duchess of Aquitaine, Queen of Eng- 
land and Arbitress of Elegancies, she had domi- 
nated the social and political activities of the two 
most important states of Europe for more than two 
generations. She had loved much, conspired much, 
ruled much and suffered much, but also—she had 
lived. Quievit. 

It remains to trace some of the major results of 
that emotional agitation which is so strongly and 
closely connected with the life of Eleanor. She 
found the world in stupor and despair. Religion had 
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been smothered in ecclesiasticism. The Church was 
a temporal rather than a spiritual power and it ruled 
states selfishly and bodies imperfectly. Men still 
knelt in prayer, to be sure, but always with backs to 
the wall. Then came Romantic Love, the rich wine 
of youth, like the Shunamite maid to David, and 
the numb-cold heart of man was flushed. Physical 
longing was transferred quite naturally and appro- 
priately into physical bliss. The emotions, con- 
densed and restricted by religious pedantry, found 
an outlet—not in the wished for love of God but in 
an idealization of the carnal love of woman. In joy 
of deliverance dormant energies sprang into action. 
Individual and national consciousness stirred to 
life, mental progress began and a new age was in- 
augurated. 

It is not strange to find that religion herself was 
the first to benefit by the release of her emotional 
twin sister. Simultaneously with Romantic Love 
and probably in consequence of the mental stimula- 
tion it produced, the Church awakened and a new 
light dawned in the figure of St. Francis, the greatest 
spiritual force in history since Christ. The cult of 
the Virgin began, and while Eleanor and her women 
were using the power of earthly love to discipline 
and refine the courts, Mary Queen of Heaven was 
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using the power of spiritual love to elevate and 
purify the people. 

Every phase of life felt the quickening influence 
of Romanticism. The First Crusade (A.D. 1099) was 
society’s primitive effort to cast its constrictive skin. 
This frenzied response to inner promptings had a 
religious base but the Crusades of the 12th century 
were only ostensibly religious. Neither the love of 
the Lord which inspired the first, nor the love of 
ladies which characterized the second, nor the love 
of adventure which tinctured them all was so funda- 
mentally evocative as man’s subconscious desire to 
escape the bondage of ignorance and superstition in 
which he lived. Men marvelled to learn that war 
could be waged in support of an idea. Romanticism, 
the emotional impetus of the century, was an unap- 
prehended though universal discipline wherein man- 
kind began to seek an inner harmony and an out- 
ward justification through a lofty and ideal enthusi- 
asm. In reality the search for a soul had begun. 

In connection with the crusades, and as a direct 
result of the spirit of Romantic Love, arose Heraldry 
and Chivalry: “That fine flower of knightly honor 
which grew from the soil of feudalism embosomed 
in an abundant leafage of the imagination.” It dates 
its perfect form from the close of this period when 
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the energies were fully rejuvenated and ready for 
diversion into the bright fairways of culture and 
progress. 

The position of women was extraordinarily al- 
tered and for the most part improved by that emo- 
tional insurgency of which Eleanor appropriately 
was the chief exponent. Romantic Love was the Pil- 
lar of Fire which guided the feminine chattels out 
of bondage. Their escape, authenticated and con- 
firmed by the worship of the Virgin and supported 
further by the laws of Chivalry, acquired more and 
more momentum through continually contributing 
agencies until feminine progress became overwhelin- 
ing and culminated in the liberty, license and super- 
equality which prevails in our own day. 

The Courts of Love, so generously encouraged by 
Eleanor, lingered along in a desultory manner for 
two hundred years and finally disappeared under 
the larger comprehension and unfriendly attitude 
of a changed world. We see the survival of them in 
the 17th century, bereft of all courtesy, refinement 
and idealism. The gracious jurisconsults of love had 
given place to civil and ecclesiastical inquisitions 
called the “judicial congress” or the “beds of jus- 
tice.” In these miserable perversions, under the 
supervision of a celibate clergy and in the presence 
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of matrons, midwives and surgeons, the poor cul- 
prit was compelled to give ocular demonstrations of 
his virility. 

Stagnation of thought had been so complete at 
the beginning of the century that people looked 
forward to the end of the world as old men welcome 
the approach of death. Mental effort held no human 
interest, and even Abelard, almost the only intellec- 
tual giant of the epoch and himself a victim of Ro- 
mantic Love, resented the problems of the physical 
world and in the absence of this secure foundation 
he discovered the whole superstructure to be of ne- 
cessity visionary and precarious. It was late in the 
century before Aristotelianism came in and the 
erection of the universities began; the two events 
destined to make Paris the philosophical focus of the 
world. Meanwhile the year 1100 had inaugurated 
an era ripe and ready for a reanimation of the mind. 
At this auspicious time the soft airs of a new civiliza- 
tion blew up from the south of France, bringing the 
spark of Romanticism, that Celestial fire which 
illuminated and inspired the intellectual triumphs of 
13th century. 

The language and literature of Provence were 
quenched in the blood of the Albigenses, and while 
no masterpiece nor any single work of genius has 
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come down to us, yet the momentum of that primi- 
tive outburst has grown ever deeper and stronger 
with the lapse of time. The songs of the troubadours 
were made in no spirit of selfish aggrandizement, 
but rather with the most excellent and chivalrous of 
aims. There was no consciousness of art nor of 
morality. It was a cry from the depths, as spontane- 
ous as a fountain, and the influence of this utterance 
was in every way remarkable. In culture and in 
literature both form and matter were affected. The 
rule of absolute classicism was broken and the cult 
of humanity began. From that time on, throughout 
all literature, runs the roseate line of love. Since 
the 12th century no poem has achieved immortality 
without a heroine. 

The troubadours were the founders of modern 
poetry, but it was not their ideas which gave delight 
and developed art. Nor did the pleasure dwell en- 
tirely in the bold resounding rhymes of war, sung to 
the accompaniment of the harp, nor yet in the tender 
voluptuous strains that expressed the vehemence of 
love. No, it was the rapid, recurrent accentuation of 
the verse that seemed to correspond with the pulsa- 
tions of the singer’s eager heart and exposed the 
flowing sentiments of his being. Rhyme is an appeal 
to memory and to expectation. It awakens sensa- 
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tions already experienced as well as the desire for 
repetition. Born in Arabia, it remained for the poets 
of Provence to develop and popularize this distinc- 
tive verse form which the poetasters of the present 
affect to despise. It is a soft and subtle harmony 
wherein soul reveals itself to soul. The technical 
difficulty is unconsidered when a deep and true emo- 
tion strives for utterance. 

These burning lyrics were well adapted to express 
the troubadour’s joy of life and love in a time of 
license and barbarity. The songs were youthful, 
copious and cleverly varied while the graceful fash- 
ioning made a direct appeal to senses already eagerly 
receptive. In essence both performer and auditor 
must have been as immature as the verse, though 
not lacking in aspiration. Thus we may think of the 
Troubadour Songs not as empty forms but rather 
as the cries of a people dedicated to the quest of 
beauty’s Holy Grail. 

To modern minds the verses lack much in scope 
and profundity and like medieval paintings they 
lack perspective. They apparently have no signifi- 
cance beyond their meaning and no reverberations 
beyond their sound. In this absence of mystery and 
suggestiveness as well as in the presence of that 
clarity and simplicity which characterized all early 
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poetry up to Dante, we have an adumbration of the 
Augustans. We must remember too, that the poets 
of Provence had no great resources in classical or 
historical allusion and no mythological or, strange 
to say, even romantic imagination, as it is now un- 
derstood. The verse must grow as a beautiful, if 
etiolated, flower, from a thin and almost addled soil. 
For a century or so the singers lived, slowly de- 
clined and finally vanished to await their palingene- 
sis in Mistral. Meanwhile the dynamic impetus of 
their appearance was splendidly perpetuated. The 
spirit that animated Eleanor and fired the minds of 
her troubadours formed the essence of a sturdy indi- 
vidualism which restored to man the dignity of 
human feeling and of human nature. Here was the 
infinitely craving personality, the supremacy of 
emotion over reason, the idealization of love, the 
intermingling of the sensual and the spiritual. 
With the inundation of Romantic Love, the long 
warfare between individualism and authority be- 
gins. Here is the inception of that intense desire for 
self utterance which is the gospel of our own era, 
and here again, in spite of some rare anticipations in 
classical times, we find the fountain head of that 
Romantic Movement which has contributed the 
most of what is vital and permanent to modern art, 
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literature and life, wheresoever the torch of higher 
intelligence has burned. 

In France the lyrics of the troubadours gave rise 
to the legends of Charlemagne and his Paladins, as 
well as those of Victor Hugo and Balzac. Spain 
and Portugal developed a series of romances called 
Amadises which inspired Don Quixote and the best 
literature of the Peninsula. In Germany the seed 
sprouted as the Niebelungen Lied and blossomed in 
the Romanticism of Goethe, Schlegel and Richter, 
while finally in Brittany and England arose the 
Arthurian Cycle out of which sprang the most won- 
derful literature of the world. 

Yet ever wider and higher rose the wave of emo- 
tional emancipation. The misanthrope, the egotist 
and the misogynist rebelled from the spirit of the 
12th century and from its concrete embodiment, as 
was natural and right for them. In a somber, spirit- 
ual reaction they contemned pleasure and despised 
love. They were mental flagellants who looked upon 
the happy intoxication of the period as a rank poison, 
to which they responded, however, subconsciously. 
They found nothing in the general optimism to sat- 
isfy their aspirations, but from an emotional center 
closely related to love they evolved something more 
nearly religious. The inevitable conflict between 
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open passion and the feeble prescience of moral law 
overwrought their imaginations and they revelled in 
mournful ideas and fantasies. In this way the subtle 
potency of the period, swelling ever larger in the 
grim and gloomy heart, aroused at last a deeper 
yearning. True spiritual instincts developed and 
groped blindly about for adequate expression until, 
out of vague longing and agitation, a new art form 
appeared, the Gothic, which represents a definite 
accession to human thought and the utterance of a 
new vision. Gothic portrays that “restlessness of 
the dreamer which wanders hither and thither 
among the niches and flickers moodily and sleepily 
around the pinnacles.” Though religious in origin, 
its very movement and aspiration implies the exist- 
ence of some sense which that religion leaves unsat- 
isfied. The Gothic is the outward sign of a tortured 
spirit seeking rest. The richness, strangeness, bold- 
ness, delicacy and immensity easily reveal the in- 
temperate curiosity of a wildly searching desire. In 
its mystery, its changefulness and its imperfections, 
but especially in the intrinsic femininity of its 
pointed arch, the Gothic forever betrays its Roman- 
tic nativity. 

Eleanor too, must have had these ungenial and 
forlorn reactions which are the shadows of soul 
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seeking, but in this also she represented her century 
only in the finale. During the first fifty years she 
was the incarnation of a physical and adolescent ex- 
uberance which we can almost see, as it comes flood- 
ing in like a tide through that sour stagnant marsh 
the barbarians had trampled. With her joy was 
born and life made fuller and more comprehensive. 
With her all activity and creative work was accel- 
erated and thrilled by a new courage and a joy- 
inspired mobility. 

As the Dionysian doctrine of “Joyful Wisdom” 
issued from a brain drugged by distempers, so from 
the thick and desolate pools of the Dark Ages ger- 
minated and sprang the genius of a race clothed in 
the garments of delight, and if the prospect then dis- 
closed did not bring an inward satisfaction it might 
well be owing to the immensity of the vision. 

In Eleanor, there lived an interwoven gaiety, en- 
thusiasm and unfettered expansion of feeling which 
in the fullest measure composes the eternal stream 
of life working onward and upward to unknown 
goals. With her began the ebullition of those mys- 
terious and fateful elements which culminated and 
overflowed in the synthetic symbolism of Dante and 
the tremendous triumph of the Renaissance. 

To favored Italy Eleanor’s era sent varied and 
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complex beams of heat and light, of passion and 
spirituality which converged in the brain of the 
poet-of-the-Divine-and-everlasting-comedy. He rec- 
ognized the close physiological relation between reli- 
gious devotion and Romantic Love and reconciled 
them in the grand style. 

In Dante love is the motive of every act. In 
Dante the medieval emotions and intellectual quali- 
ties which began with Eleanor of Aquitaine, the 
glowing threads spun out of the wars, loves and reli- 
gions of seven dark centuries, were gathered and 
fused with a human soul. The “Vita Nuova” had 
begun. 
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The Heart of a Queen 


“Wy DO WE TRAMP up and down the sands of 
Calais? Is it only to be seasoned by the scourging 
March rains and cut to ribbons by the channel 
winds? Why don’t we get on, Sir Bernard? There 
are boats a plenty for the asking.” 

“Aye, boats a plenty to be sure, my jongleur, but 
Master Ralph Tayer’s messenger said a boat would 
call for us and we must await the transport he pro- 
vides. Otherwise we might betray his design.” 

“Master Ralph, Sir Bernard, is the Queen’s con- 
fidant. Why should he summon us across to Eng- 
land?” 

“Master Ralph is the mouthpiece and the con- 
science of the Queen, Sir Jongleur, as thou sayest, 
and he summons me—me, Bernard de Ventadour, 
the troubadour, in the Queen’s name. It means that 
the Queen of that foggy island seeks an ally or a 
champion. God knows on what errand nor do I care. 
It is enough that she sends. See’st thou this ring? 
For twenty years have I expected and yearned to 
receive it. Twenty, aye, twenty-one years ago this 
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very month, this ring which thou see’st on my finger 
as a Summons from the Queen of England, was sent 
me by the Queen of France. Ah me, I remember as 
if it were yesterday. And why not? Far and wide 
have I spread my minstrelsy but always, methinks, 
without much worship, were it not that my cheek is 
ever wet with the Queen’s tears. Body of God! 
twenty-one years ago, Eleanor, Queen of France, 
was my very dear friend and being about to divorce 
her husband, Louis VII, she banished me to Poitou 
till the event was decided. I passed an eternity in 
ferment and turmoil of spirit, as you may believe, 
and yet as soon as the courts and Cardinals had 
issued the decree, a messenger on panting steed 
brought me the ring. In joy and thankfulness I hur- 
ried back to my mistress. Arriving at Paris with a 
broken winded horse, I shook off the dust and dirt 
and hastened immediately to the Queen. No longer 
Queen indeed, but Duchess of Aquitaine and by 
grace of God, still my mistress. 

Her greeting is one of my fondest memories. 
Eleanor was twenty-nine and I but two years older. 
We were deeply in love and with her freedom 
assured there was no obstacle to our marriage. The 
Queen embraced me before all her ladies and her 
face and eyes were radiant with affectionate wel- 
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come. ‘‘God give thee joy, my Bernard,” she said, 
“T rejoice in thy return. My friendship has grown 
during thine absence and need no longer be con- 
cealed. From this day, no longer must I listen to the 
censures of thy namesake, the Abbott of Clairvaux, 
nor to the whims, restrictions and complaints of my 
monkish husband.” 

“Thou art free to marry, madame?” 

“Free as air, dear Bernard, but as to marriage,— 
I am too lately relieved of those chains to risk them 
again very soon. Meanwhile it mislikes me to re- 
main here as guest of the man I loathe. My senses 
are in tumult and I am eager to get away to find 
truce and refreshment among my loyal subjects in 
Poitiers. Our baggage has already gone on and we 
have arranged to follow with a small escort. I wish 
thee to companion us with thy wit and minstrelsy. 
For this I summoned thee.” 

“T will accompany thee, Madame, with the great- 
est joy in the world. I would die of grief to fail thee 
in a crisis or to prove unworthy. Yea, I would die 
before thine eyes and in adoration of thy charms. In 
this case my pleasure and my duty are as one but, 
pardieu, sweet friend, if thou dost deign to marry 
me ever, wouldn’t it be wiser to accomplish that 
delectable destiny ere we start and thus deprive my 
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rivals of any advantage or opportunity. A beautiful 
Duchess, unwed and in flight, is a savoury morsel for 
any man and, besides, I would rather death took me 
now and relieved me of my anxieties than to live 
longer and lose thee.” 

“Thine anxieties, dear Bernard? Lose me,— 
how? Why dost thou worry?” 

“This is the time of youth and confidence, mon 
bel esper, the generous season when the heart com- 
mands, but my humility is great and I fear lest in 
time thy tender spirit may incline elsewhere.” 

“What nonsense, Bernard. Thou hast no rival in 
my affections. Content thy heart in patience.” 

“Think’st thou no more of Duke Henry, dear 
lady?” 

“Henry, of Normandy, that young freckle-face,” 
she laughed. ‘He is a boy of twenty and we haven’t 
seen or heard of him since he left our court some 
months ago.” 

“Freckle-face he may be,” I replied, “but he is 
also a Plantagenet and heir to the English throne.” 

“Art jealous, dear Bernard? Believe me, all my 
love and tenderness is thine. Thou art well-born and 
I love thee, but I cannot marry thee now. It is too 
soon, whatever my heart might urge in thy favor.” 

“Vet, by the Face, Madame, pride of birth has 
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also its tyrannies which honest desires mayhap serve 
only to increase. Gentle birth does not often mingle 
love with its matrimony and love may groan in vain 
under a duty so rigorous.” 

“Peace, my Bernard! What is to be, will happen 
as God decrees. At present we are one in heart. Do 
not press the point too far. Go, rest thyself and be 
prepared to join us at dawn two days hence. The 
horses will be at the palace.” Then noting my dis- 
appointment, she embraced me warmly. “Be con- 
tent, dear Bernard, our love is secure.” 

Needs must I was content though my heart swelled 
with misgivings and regret. Ah, my jongleur, never 
shalt thou see one like the Queen. Shapely in form 
and elegant in feature, with the heart of a trouba- 
dour shining through her tawny eyes. Her shoulders 
were set with wilfulness, but her mind had the dig- 
nity and quality to rule the rebellious excursions of 
her soul. Nathless, a beautiful woman who com- 
pelled the heart superbly. Still my unhappiness was 
hard to bear. The more she assured me of her affec- 
tion, the more I feared from her ambition, and I 
knew not which would prove the stronger. Mean- 
while under the sweet engovernance of love these 
notions passed quickly and the appointed hour 
found me at the Palais-Royal with the young lords 
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and ladies of the Queen’s suite, awaiting the order 
to mount. 

Many nobles and courtiers came to bid the Queen 
farewell, but among them were no followers of the 
King. Nor was my lady aggrieved thereat. On the 
contrary, she was delighted to be relieved of that 
crew of puling flattercaps who surrounded her hus- 
band and quailed on occasion, as well as he, under 
her vigorous expressions of scorn and contempt. No, 
she rejoiced in her freedom with all the vivacity and 
assurance of her competence. 

With the journey well begun and my ladylove at 
my side, all trouble seemed to vanish. I laughed and 
jested and played upon my harp and composed ever 
new measures in praise of my lady’s raven hair and 
noble mien, in praise of her figure wherein the prin- 
cess and the sylph strove always for supremacy, and 
in praise of Eros, the all-powerful but fickle god who 
ruled our destinies. 

Day by day and league by league we travelled 
southward. The air was full of the scents and sounds 
of spring and the countryside grew daily more en- 
trancing as we approached Orleans. In the afternoon 
of the day we reached that city, Eleanor began to 
tease and banter me in sheer wantonness. I was 
much slenderer at that time and rather vain of my 
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figure, which I had ornamented for the journey with 
all my gayest apparel. The Queen called attention 
to the foppish design of the lace on my sleeve and 
laughed at my love of adornment. 

I too laughed happily and threw the jest back. To 
this she replied in Latin and instantly I was at loss. 
My face became grave. 

“Dost thou not read, dear Bernard?” she asked in 
surprise. 

“Read, mon bel esper, my dearest hope? Nay, not 
me, nor write either. Why should a troubadour 
read? Love is enough and songs without end. I com- 
pose. Nature, freedom, poesy, music, these are my 
accomplishments. Let others be clerks and read and 
write if they wish.” 

“Thou must learn, sweet friend, else how canst 
thou manage my Duchy?” 

“T care not to manage thy Duchy, my Eleanor. I 
care only for love and thee, thou Queen of Love.” 
Then I laughed joyously and trolled a catch and 
composed a song to my mistress as Queen of Love 
and Beauty, who was also Queen of the troubadours 
and yet could read and write. A prodigy, methought. 

Eleanor laughed too, but not joyously; and there- 
after for a league or so she rode in silence, and I 
could not arouse her. Upon this the world seemed 
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suddenly chill and drear and I also became silent 
and wondered wherein I had offended. In my de- 
spondency I wept a little and sighed, which my lady 
heard and turned at once all smiles and tenderness. 

“The gloom of the forest affects thee, dear Ber- 
nard. Let us spur on faster and in a short space we'll 
see the great Minster at Orleans.” Thus did we, and 
my spirits rise quickly, as she expected, though I 
think it was from her own lightsomeness rather than 
the ride. In this manner we set forward, the others 
followed speedily, and soon we were elated by a 
view of the city and the long reaches of the river 
Loire, all aflame in the rays of the evening sun. 

At this place we spent the night, but with earliest 
dawn we left the city. The houses became fewer and 
farther apart and finally we had only the river upon 
one side and on the other a wide unfruitful plain. 
My mistress was exuberantly happy and called at- 
tention to the many white flowers that studded the 
banks of the Loire and the alders and willows that 
grew near the water and the acacias with their shrill 
green leaves. We admired too the river itself, majes- 
tic in size and yellow from the spring floods. We 
noted the groups of rushes and the lines of tall reeds" 
in the midst of the current where sandy islands had 
been overflowed. The stream also varied swiftly in 
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color, as a woman varies her toilettes to suit the 
changing lights. But the river is capricious, merci- 
less, swift and absorbing like a woman, but still fur- 
ther like a woman the glowing waters are sympa- 
thetic, responsive and complaisant, and so most 
excellent company. I composed a ballade in praise 
of the Loire as we followed the path along the bank, 
sometimes close and sometimes distant, wide and 
distinct or narrow and irregular, now, high and dry 
and again lost altogether under the encroaching 
floods. 

The whole party was blithe and gay and exhila- 
rated by the beauty of the countryside and the sweet 
odors of earth and the opening poplar buds. The 
beauty and fragrance of nature is a memory unasso- 
ciated with pain, and on this wonderful day we am- 
bled along with shout and quip and song till near 
evening; when all at once the sun shone clear and 
strong behind the black towers of Blois. 

We had ridden only a short way thereafter when 
Eleanor halted abruptly and remarked, ‘“‘Didst thou 
note, Bernard, that horseman who spied upon us 
from yonder hillock and then galloped back to the 
city?” 

“Nay, my lady, I saw only thy beautiful eyes and 
thy glorious crown of midnight hair. What betokens 
a rider more or less?” 
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“Mother of God! my Bernard, thou art not a 
soldier or thou wouldst be more alert. We will stop 
here and eat while thy jongleur goes forward for 
news. By virtue of the ensign on yon tall castle, 
Count Thibaut should be in Blois and I would know 
his intent.” 

“Thibaut is brother to King Stephen of Eng- 
land,” I said, ‘‘and an honorable man.” 

“Honorable is as honorable does, dear Bernard. 
Thibaut is a strong man but brutal. We are now in 
his dominion and I like him not nor trust him.” 

Our party dismounted and eased the horses. We 
gave them drink and turned them out to graze while 
our own meal was prepared. Just as we were arrang- 
ing to eat, a company of knights sallied forth from 
the city and we grouped ourselves for resistance if 
need be and awaited the outcome. The troop halted 
a hundred paces away. The clang of harness ceased 
and a single rider advanced and saluted. It was 
Thibaut, a lean and long bearded man, shifty and 
wolfish—a sorry spawn of the conqueror. 

“We have been expecting Your Majesty,” he ex- 
plained, “‘and could not account for the delay. Our 
fair city is at thy disposal and all beflagged for thy 
reception. We offer Your Majesty what cheer and 
hospitality we have.” 
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“Thou art more than kind, Sir Count. We are 
much fatigued by the journey and gladly accept thy 
courtesy,” rejoined the Queen. “‘We have some do- 
mestic duties to arrange and meanwhile do thou go 
forward and we will follow at our leisure, if it be not 
burdensome.”’ 

“Nothing which Her Majesty of France could de- 
mand would be burdensome to her loyal liegemen of 
Blois,” answered the Count. 

“No longer Majesty of France but Duchess of 
Aquitaine, praise God,” interjected the Queen fer- 
vently. 

“My messenger told me something of this and it 
rejoices me that Your Highness is free—free from 
the tiresome King.” Thibaut had paused in his 
speech and a look of cupidity mingled with sinister 
passion flamed from his eyes. The gleam was so 
fleeting, however, I thought I might be mistaken, 
and I glanced at the Queen; but she was apparently 
unaware as he continued, ‘“when may we expect thy 
arrival?” 

“We shall be glad to dine with thee, Sir Count, 
say at late candle light, if we may.” 

“°Tis most agreeable, Your Highness. I will go 
now, but for thy protection and escort I will leave 
several of my men.” 
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At this, my lady’s brow contracted as with pain, 
but she speedily smoothed out the furrow, though 
not before a ray of palpitating hostility had shot 
from her eyes. 

“Thy knights are unnecessary but we shall make 
them welcome, Sir Count, and we thank thee for the 
courtesy.” 

With this the Count saluted the Queen graciously 
and departed with most of his troop, while a number 
of his men dismounted and joined us at meat. 

We ate hungrily and the Queen talked gaily with 
everyone, though her eyes roved appraisingly over 
Thibaut’s retainers. Later it happened that a lackey 
was serving the wine and he whispered to me that 
Her Majesty wished the Count’s men to be over- 
thrown and captured when she spilled her wine upon 
the ground. We finished eating and at her request I 
sang a chanson; but as the verses ended she made 
the signal. Instantly we threw ourselves upon the 
knights and bound them. 

The Queen arose, no more a woman and a charm- 
ing hostess, but a warrior, calm and commanding. 
“Let the steward wait here an hour with our peo- 
ple,” she directed, “then gather the horses and ride 
at a slow pace into Blois. Tell Count Thibaut that 
sudden dispatches required me to hasten back to 
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Orleans. Our people can stay the night at Blois and 
follow us as conveniently as they may to Poitiers. 
Leave the knights trussed up till they are sent for. 
Meanwhile, Sir Bernard, we will take my maid and 
one knight of thy choice and on four of the fresh 
horses which Thibaut has so kindly provided we'll 
push on to Tours. Make ready.” 

This interruption in our hitherto peaceful journey 
was startling. Evidently some danger threatened, 
but where, when and from whom? I had no chance 
to inquire, and as evening came on we swung into 
our saddles and galloped off. 

At the first opportunity I asked my mistress for 
an explanation. We were picking our way slowly 
and laboriously through a stretch of sedge and sand 
and she laughed mischievously as she replied, “‘Ber- 
nard, thou art a most excellent troubadour, but as I 
told thee today, thou’rt not a soldier. Thou’rt also a 
peerless lover but not jealous enough. A lover 
should have sharp eyes. I marvel that thine instinct 
did not warn thee that Thibaut planned to take me 
prisoner and probably marry me by force. Thibaut 
holds Blois in the hollow of his hand and all could be 
accomplished ere help arrived. The spider was very 
courteous to the fly.” 

Body of God! how I trembled and how my heart 
sank with apprehension as I thought on her danger. 
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Then I became angry. Was a woman to be run down 
like a deer or trapped like a rabbit? Was a great 
Queen to be snared and robbed like a common 
wench? God be praised she had taken alarm in time. 
Her words explained that sinister gleam in Thibaut’s 
eyes. Afterward, indeed, I learned that a real plot 
had existed, but at the time it seemed extraordinary. 
We rode on without speech as I considered the mat- 
ter and finally, full of wonderment, I said, ‘“‘my dear, 
my dear, how did’st thou divine it?” 

“By that look in Thibaut’s eyes, by the actions of 
his troop, and from some words his men let fall. 
Thou wert right, dear Bernard, a Duchess, unwed 
and in flight, is something to scramble for. Our 
horses are fresh, however, thanks to Thibaut, and I 
fear not the pursuit. Only the darkness somewhat 
impedes us.” 

It was a wild ride. Hour after hour we urged our 
steeds as fast as they could pick their way through 
the difficult forest roads. The steady klop, klop, of 
the hoofs would sometimes be lost in sand and some- 
times stop altogether as we became entangled in a 
morass. At such times we listened sharply for pursu- 
ing hoofbeats, but we heard only the lapping waters 
of the river at flood, the rustle of leaves and the wind 
sweeping through the tall trees. At times, too, a wolf 
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howled or some bird of prey sent a raucous cry out 
into the night and made my heart jump with the 
suddenness of it. 

Mists floated in from the river to thicken the 
darkness and shapes, pale as ashes, flitted frequently 
across our path until about midnight the moon rose 
and we stopped at a small creek to rest and breathe 
the animals. On one side was the dark forest and on 
the other were far-reaching water meadows beside 
the full river, all covered with mist like white samite. 
We had brought a skin of wine and we seized this 
chance to quench our thirst before resuming our 
weary flight. From this on the way was easier to 
find and our progress more satisfactory. 

The first rays of the morning sun fell upon our 
world as we emerged from the clustered trees and 
looking along the misty river beheld the two tall 
towers of St. Martin’s Abbey. It was Tours. We 
sighed with relief and fatigue. The horses slowed 
down and all went well until a long league from the 
city we bent around a copse of trees and came upon 
two horsemen clad in hauberks and armed with 
swords. Were they travellers or spies, friends or 
foes? We halted and the men made a leisurely ad- 
vance. 

About a spear’s length away they stopped, saluted 
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and inspected us sharply. I was too tired to stand 
much of this and after a breath or so I inquired, 
“Pardieu, Messieurs, are you tailors that you meas- 
ure us so carefully?” “Tailors, perchance, we may 
be,” one replied, “but hast seen or met the Queen of 
France and her suite?” 

“We came from Blois,” I answered, “is she ex- 
pected?” 

“Aye, daily.” 

“Tn that case methinks we’d best turn back. We 
too would like to meet the Queen.” 

“Mon Dieu, not so fast, Sir Troubadour. Who- 
ever comes thus far must go on to Tours and reveal 
his business.” 

“By whose orders?” 

“Gregory Plantagenet, Count of Anjou.” 

“Duke Henry’s younger brother?” 

“Even so.” 

“What doth Count Gregory want with wayfarers 
like us?” 

“The Count wants nothing of anyone save the 
Queen of France. Her, he desires extravagantly.” 

Foolishly I turned toward the Queen who, with 
lid-veiled eyes was biting her lips to keep from 
speaking. The movement directed the man’s atten- 
tion and he continued, “Methinks this lady is of bet- 
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ter class than commonly travels with troubadours.” 

“But she is travelling with a very unusual trouba- 
dour, Sir Knight, and we are loth to be detained.” 
Then all weary as I was I became deeply aware that 
battle was required and I said, “If we cannot with- 
draw peaceably then it must be at thine expense, 
for withdraw we will. Defend thyself.” 

The knight’s sword was bare in an instant and 
without mail and using my harp as a buckler, I fell 
to with my falchion. How long we fought, I know 
not, but my arm was numb and my harp cut to 
pieces when I saw my foe’s bright weapon leap at me 
murderously. I felt too my inability to parry the 
attack. It was the end. But something intervened. 
The point was struck up. The thrust had failed and 
looking about I perceived my comrade who, having 
disabled his man, had come to my aid in the nick of 
time. 

With this reinforcement, the knight yielded him- 
self. We bound the men and hid them in the woods 
and having changed two of our tired horses for their 
fresh ones we turned back. I was still nerveless and 
shaken by the encounter and as we jogged along we 
looked occasionally to see if we were pursued, and 
we looked also upon the vanishing city with a regret 
in which disgust and indignation were mingled. 
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“°Tis a parlous world for women, my Bernard,” 
remarked the Queen wanly. “I noticed a fork in the 
road some distance back. If we took that southern 
arm it would lead us out of danger, perhaps, and 
we might cut through to the main Poitiers road near 
Chastelherault at our convenience.” 

“Thou rt tired, my lady?” 

“To the death, but we may not tarry.” 

Thus we backed away from Tours just as its tow- 
ers bade us welcome. The fork, which the Queen 
remembered, was not far behind; and with a last 
suspicious scowl at the insolent city, we turned in, 
crossed the Cher river and went forward steadily 
till near noon. A dense forest had guarded our flight 
on the east during most of the morning and, as it 
seemed about to end, we were tempted to seek cover 
for a while and lie perdu. I was dazed and sick from 
toil and the long strain and I knew the last thirty 
hours in the saddle had brought the Queen to the 
limit of endurance. 

We therefore entered the woody wilderness and 
cast about till we found a well screened glade. Here 
I alighted. The Queen drooped in her saddle and 
fell fainting into my arms. Her sweet dark face was 
pallid, her eyes sunken and her proud sensitive nos- 
trils pinched with fatigue. I kissed her dusty face as 
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I eased her gently to the ground where the maid 
spread a cloak. 

Happily we still had the wine and after forcing a 
swallow or so between her lips her eyes opened 
briefly. A long sigh followed and she went to sleep. 
The maid and the knight had already dropped into 
a hollow at the foot of a nearby tree and reclined 
with eyes closed. The fresh horses began to nibble 
the young oak shoots, but the others stood by stu- 
pidly with heads down. I threw another cloak over 
the Queen, and after a final survey of the small 
open enclosure, I also stumbled to earth more dead 
than alive. 

I wakened with a chill. It was dark. The Queen 
still slept. The knight and the maid were lying just 
as they fell. I collected some dead wood and made 
a fire before which I mulled some wine in a silver 
cup, and as soon as my lady stirred I gave her the 
hot drink. I rejoiced to see the color come back into 
her face as she lay back for a moment and rested. 

“I’m so tired, so tired,’ she murmured. Her eyes 
opened. ‘Dear, dear Bernard,” she added, reaching 
for my hand, “thou art so tender and thoughtful. 
Where are we?” 

“T’ll have to think, my dearest hope. It seemed 
to me that the last river we forded was the Indre 
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and if it was, we are somewhere near Loches and 
about seven leagues from the main route to Poitiers. 
Hast any notion what hour it is?” 

“None,” she sighed, “nor do I care. This is my 
own domain. Let us stay here tonight, sweet friend. 
It is safe. To attack me now is an act of war. We 
can go forward at daylight and at a better pace.” 

This thought had already occurred to me and I 
said so, but my dear one heard not. She was again 
asleep. I roused the knight, and as questing beasts 
gave tongue here and there, we watched turn by 
turn and fed the fire till dawn. By daylight we found 
a few fragments of food which we gave to the women, 
together with the rest of the wine. A little exercise 
loosened our muscles considerably, but clambering 
into the saddles was a dolorous duty, nevertheless. 

The day grew brighter, warmer and very dry as 
we picked our way westward through the under- 
brush and filed in and out among the barred trees 
like notes of music. We travelled steadily, however, 
and after a time emerged upon a fair plain. The ex- 
perience was strange for a Queen of France, but 
Eleanor by now had fully recovered herself and she 
studied the country and discussed the route with the 
eagerness and wisdom of an old campaigner. 

After the plain came more woods and just before 
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midday, drawn by the sound of a bell, we found a 
hermitage, a small black hut with a fountain of clear 
burbling water. Here we rested and cheered our- 
selves with some wine and dark bread. The hermit 
directed us and a little later we came safely upon 
the Poitiers road which was fetlock deep with dust. 

We were some leagues above Chastelherault and 
before starting south we scanned the route in both 
directions like fugitives. There was nothing in sight, 
yet as we fared onward the Queen often stopped and 
looked attentively along the backward track. My 
own heart was free from all anxiety and this futile 
watchfulness irritated me. 

I suppose my feeling was badly concealed, for at 
length my mistress halted again and pointed out a 
low cloud of dust far in the rear. ‘““Thou hast been 
impatient with me, dear Bernard, but that flying 
dust explains my apprehensions. I thought I saw it 
when we first found this road, but I was not sure. It 
grows ever larger and it must be a troop of horse. I 
know not whether it be friendly, but we must take 
no chances. Chastelherault is ahead and we must 
strive to reach its protecting walls.” 

I was much ashamed and to cover my chagrin I 
put spurs to my horse and drove onward. The others 
followed but our efforts were vain. The dust cloud, 
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as we watched, grew steadily larger. It was apparent 
now that we had been discovered. Another race was 
on. The Queen’s lips were compressed and her will- 
ful shoulders set with determination as we rode on 
in silence, mile after mile. 

In this crisis the Queen’s horse began to limp and 
stumble. Well to the front of us rose the donjon 
tower of the great fortress of Chastelherault and be- 
hind was that ever nearing and menacing cloud of 
dust. There was but one thing to do. “My lady,” I 
said, “take thou my horse and get on as fast as may 
be with the maid to the shelter of yon castle. The 
knight and I will await the issue here and delay the 
troop as long as we can.” 

“°Tis well thought of, Bernard, and worthy of 
thee,” she replied. The change was quickly arranged 
and the women set off while the knight and I pro- 
ceeded like snails. At the top of a low hill we could 
see both forward and back. The women were in 
easy reach of the castle gate so we stood and awaited 
the venture. 

The smudgy mass came on rapidly like a thunder- 
storm with an occasional lightning-like glitter of 
spears. As it rolled up the road to our windy height 
the dust thinned and all at once fell away abruptly 
and revealed to our delighted eyes the great banner 
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of Aquitaine unbending its three leopards passant. 
The knights of Poitiers, learning of the Queen’s 
plans through the men of the baggage train, had 
gone forth to meet their returning Duchess and es- 
cort her home in honor. Being informed at Tours 
that the Duchess had chosen another route, they 
had hastened back. 

A day or so later our friends whom we had left at 
Blois rejoined us at Chastelherault and soon there- 
after our cavalcade entered Poitiers amid fluttering 
banners, the blare of trumpets, the beat of drums 
and the vivats of the populace. Thus the Queen 
came into her own and the days passed, though not 
many, in song and dancing, revel and feasting, mask 
and music on harp and lyre. Mirth and gladness 
reigned, and the whole city throbbed with new 
energy. 

Soon, only too soon, came a time when the Queen 
laughed more and more seldom and finally not at all. 
My jests failed to brighten or my songs to change 
the grimness of her humor. So it happened one day 
after I had sung in vain a ballade of the merriest 
form and flung out jest after jest without disturbing 
her reserve, I ventured to remind my mistress of our 
recent experiences and urged them as a reason for 
our early marriage. 
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Eleanor’s face fell at once and her wonderful eyes 
softened with infinite tenderness. “Alas, my dear 
Bernard, thou comest ever to the attack with thy 
songs and sighs and tenderness and my sorrowful 
heart beats loudly in sympathy for thy distress. In 
response also to our common desires my heart re- 
turns tenderness for tenderness and sigh for sigh. 
However, I recognize that my spouseless spinning 
must cease. I wit it well, forsooth. The thread is 
broken. J must name a master and choose a hus- 
band. We live in a man’s world wherein a woman 
cannot carry on alone.” 

“Thou wilt marry me then, dear madame?” I 
cried eagerly. 

“Dearest Bernard, what doleful importunity! If 
love were all I’d marry thee tomorrow, but the pur- 
suit of love as an end leads one futilely from flower 
to flower, like a butterfly. The summer passes, love 
passes, and life also and leaves no trace. I have 
considered our situation much and long, and though 
men stride about the world with vast conceit I will 
not be purchased, like a fat bullock, by a man of 
straw. I will make a place. I cannot be safe, easy 
and unadventurous. I must be of the fighting host, 
and such a man must be my mate. A man who can 
draw sword and rule my Duchy and a soldier who 
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can avenge me upon King Louis. From France come 
insults, trickery and ever recurring wars. Without 
a strong man for my husband the Duchy is swal- 
lowed up. Art thou such a man, dear Bernard? 
Mother of God! would I could spare my love the 
pain of this avowal. I do love thee, Bernard, and 
thy person is most dear to me, but my Duchy de- 
mands another for my husband.” 

Surprise turned to disappointment and rapidly to 
a grief which was overwhelming me, and I cried out 
in anguish, “thou lovest me, sweet lady?” 

“More than ever,” she sighed. Even now every 
fibre of my heart longs to mother thee, dear Ber- 
nard, and assuage thy grief, yet I doubt muchif thou 
can’st understand.” 

“By God’s Blood, my Eleanor, I would suffer 
much less if thou did’st not love me. Why love me 
if only to wound me?”’ 

“How can I conceal a fire, dear Bernard, which 
I cannot extinguish?” 

“Hast thou found me then a rival? Has he more 
merit than I?” 

“Nay, not more merit, Bernard, but more rank, 
more name and also, pardon me, more efficiency.”’ 

“And does thy heart consent, sweet Eleanor? Wilt 
thou sacrifice me for this?” 
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“Queen I was, Duchess I am and Queen again I 
may be, but all this has nothing to do with my heart. 
Should I consult my heart, Bernard, I might live in 
indolence and ease and lose my inheritance as I 
should deserve. If I act my part, my feelings must 
be set at naught. ’Tis my Duchy that sacrifices thee 
as well as me and our mutual love on the altar of 
duty. Private affections are not for princes.” 

As the Queen was speaking I felt my courage and 
my confidence ooze away. I was but a leaf in her life 
where I would be a tree. This diminishment op- 
pressed me and I longed to get myself off where my 
heart could bleed, with only the sky, the trees and 
flowers to witness. With great effort I kept from 
breaking down and replied, ‘“‘Nay then, my dearest 
hope, let the end come as soon as may be, for the 
bitterness of death is past. I must leave thee, since 
I cannot remain where love suffers and breaks under 
the burdens of State. Hitherto, praise God, I have 
not failed thee and now would I show my love by 
yet another service ere I go. Hast thou aught to 
command?” 

“Thou hast been my very dear friend and paid 
thy devoirs most gallantly. It will be easier, doubt- 
less, if thou dost not remain. Easier for us both. 
Therefore go, dear Bernard, go with God. Mean- 
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while thou offerest service which I am loath to ac- 
cept. Yet I must. Wilt thou take a message to thy 
rival?” 

“Certes, madame, whatsoever thou desirest, that 
will I do for the sake of our love, par amour, and for 
the honor of my craft. The last drop of my blood 
belongs to thee. I will take thy message chivalrously 
to whoever and wherever he may be.” 

“Duke Henry, of Normandy, is the man. This 
packet goes to him and only a troubadour can make 
the journey with certainty. Take also this purse, 
sweet friend, and remember, I shall always love 
thee.” 

“That thou should’st love me forever, sweet lady, 
as I love thee, is my hope, and should’st thou ever 
have need, send me again thy ring and I will hasten 
to thee from earth’s uttermost rim.” 

With this we embraced and said many sweet 
things which remain in my heart; and at last, blind- 
ed by my own tears and my cheeks dripping with 
hers, I left her presence. Soon afterward I sent the 
jongleur back for the money which I had purposely 
mislaid in the hope that the Queen’s mood might 
shift. My dear mistress was shaken and torn with 
sobs as she handed him the purse, and convinced by 
this that no chance remained, we set forth on our 
errand. 
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Oh, what a woman, my jongleur! what a strange 
compound of infinite passion and iron will! The 
years have passed. Twenty-one as I say, and while I 
took her marriage offer to him who is now Henry II, 
of England, yet her love for me has never wavered, 
though high necessity compelled her to seek a guar- 
dian for her Duchy. This would I swear by virtue of 
the ring which has come again, as thou knowest; 
and by the same precious token you and I, my jon- 
gleur, tramp the sleeted sands of sea-clasped Calais. 
My Queen seeks me, Queen Eleanor, now of Eng- 
land. And her tears, Body of God! their moisture is 
still upon my cheek. 
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The First Sestina 


THE SPLENDOR OF CHIVALRY is so radiant and sus- 
tained that the lights of the troubadours have been 
unduly dimmed and doubtless many of considerable 
brilliance have altogether disappeared. At all events 
only a paltry number of famous names have come 
down to us from that love-distracted time. These 
for the most part are gathered in the writings of the 
Monk of the Golden Isles. Indeed no troubadour 
narrative seems authentic which does not derive 
from this discursive source wherein minute relation 
is often mixed with legend. 

Most of this material has long been available to 
students of the period, either in the Provencal or 
through various translations into living speech. Nat- 
urally, therefore, the principal events in the career 
of Arnaut Daniel have become generally known. 
Only recently, however, has the manuscript been 
discovered in which the Monk gives the details of 
that hitherto unconfirmed love affair between Ar- 
naut and Alaette, the youngest daughter of Aymeric 
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de Pyngulan, whose grandfather held Duke Wil- 
liam’s stirrup at Hastings. 

Alaette of the nail she was called, though we are 
not informed whether the title was conferred as a 
menace or as the guerdon of some anterior per- 
formance. Many tall men had been slain for love of 
this lady whose slim fascinating beauty made it un- 
safe for her to reside in the paternal castle, exposed 
as it was to the forays of all the powerful and de- 
sirous barons of southern England. So it happened 
that she sought sanctuary at the court of Richard 
of the Lion-heart, and while her safety in this preda- 
ceous abode might not be any more certain yet the. 
chances of selection were greatly increased through 
competition. 

“Beautiful,” all her friends insist, but in what 
way? The lover says in verse that “her beauty is the 
distilled essence of a thousand generations, that a 
million souls have burned that hers might be bright 
and a million lips have prayed that hers might be 
kissed.”’ The poet mentions, too, that she was svelte 
and neuf with chevelure blond. Slender and viva- 
cious maiden indeed, with tawny hair and blue eyes. 
Nothing more is given and we are left to assume that 
Alaette possessed not only that unity and restraint 
of feature which lifts a face above mere prettiness, 
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but also some especially captivating charm. Per- 
sonality? Ah yes, personality doubtless, and pride; 
a defiant challenging pride as high as a falcon. 

Among the host of admirers, however, it appears 
that the Monk alone had conceived an unsecular 
scorn for this vainglorious maiden who compelled 
the eye not gently but imperiously. He was certain, 
too, that inasmuch as it was vanity which thrust 
Nebuchadnezzar out of the society of men, Saul out 
of his kingdom, Adam out of Paradise and Lucifer 
out of Heaven, surely some equivalent disaster must 
overtake the Lady Alaette. 

On the other hand, doctors of the Gay Science 
with a more subtle appreciation had scattered over 
the world innumerable chansons in praise of this 
“Far Princess”; and such alluring reports of her 
charms were blown on every wind to France that at 
last Arnaut Daniel was persuaded into crossing the 
water to join the crowds at her feet. He set out to 
gratify his love of the beautiful, but he remained 
entranced by the vision. 

Now Arnaut was the most excellent troubadour of 
his time; a rare artificer in difficult verse and rimes. 
He particularly loved and practiced a curious refine- 
ment which he called “caras rimes” or what we mod- 
erns would term “preciosity,” and constantly he 
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strove to sublimate his songs. The Monk of the 
Golden Isles asserts that from the River Jordan to 
the Western Sea there was never a troubadour so 
meritorious. As to this of course we cannot be sure, 
though the opinion is confirmed by such other annal- 
ists as St. Cesari, Nostradamus and Dom Hermen- 
tiere. These indeed are unstinted in their admira- 
tion for Arnaut’s verse as well as his extraordinary 
skill with instruments of wind and cord. 

Only he of the Golden Isles, however, saw the 
cradling of a romance when Arnaut and Dame 
Alaette entered the lists of love. The Monk sets 
forth in great detail those ceremonious preliminaries 
which brevity requires us to omit, though we cannot 
disregard the introductory scene. 

Alaette had just embarked upon that third decade 
where “love showeth his corage” and the manuscript 
presents her to us in a mantle of heavenly blue, sit- 
ting on a slightly raised platform, or dais, at the end 
of the great banquet hall, the while she listened to 
the chatter of her maids. It was in this embrazured 
and oak-raftered chamber and at the court assem- 
blies that Alaette found almost her sole participa- 
tion in social affairs, since wide wandering was peril- 
ous. 

The hall was really her world; and now through 
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the heavy creaking doors stepped Arnaut, accom- 
panied by several of his retainers. Red and gold was 
his scutcheon. Gold was his hair and red his cheeks. 
Red was his cloak which glittered with golden points 
and chains and red were his shoes with tips of gold. 
It was a rich flush of color which drew all eyes to 
his graceful figure as he advanced toward the cano- 
pied seat where Alaette lounged expectantly. 

Barely a few feet separated them when Arnaut 
stopped to gaze, his hand upon his heart and his lips 
slightly open in undisguised enchantment. The 
maiden had risen politely as he approached; and 
whether on account of his profession, his personal 
attractiveness or an instinctive congeniality, she ac- 
corded him a far warmer welcome than she usually 
gave to the lickerish barons who prowled about her 
door. 

The troubadour sank slowly to his knees to offer 
his devoirs and murmured softly, “In greeting thee, 
Madame, I am more than repaid for the journey, 
e’en though it had been to the moon.” 

We must pause an instant to note the Monk’s un- 
usual appreciation of the picturesque as he calls 
attention to the contrast between the mantle of blue 
and the scarlet cloak and how they merged for a 
moment into flowing harmony as the fillet-bound 
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tresses of the imperious dame mingled with the 
golden locks of the kneeling troubadour. Enough. 
Our curiosity is restless and the lady’s is as quick 
as her disposition. 

“Rise, Sir Troubadour, the page will bring thee 
refreshment. Is it true, as I hear, that thou art 
from France?” 

“From Provence, fair lady, borne hither on the 
whisper of your charms which no voice were ade- 
quate to sing. [come froma care-free land, Madame, 
a land of felicity and fancy and of a warmth so 
genial that it enlivens the imagination without en- 
ervating the body.” 

“How then could’st thou leave so fair an abode, 
Sir Minstrel?” 

“Transcendent lady, when spring gives back the 
leaves to the trees and enamels the meadows with a 
wealth of flowers to color my chansons with nu- 
ances and the nightingale lifts up her lovely voice 
to inspire me, it has always seemed that nothing was 
lacking in that wonderful country; but now alas! 
my vision informs me that it lacked in everything.” 

“Fie, Master Minstrel, thou art but a flatterer 
like the rest of thine ilk. I fear thou profitest in 
speech by thy silken insincerities of song. Thy lays, 
too, are they only a snare for the unwary? Dost 
thou really believe them thyself, Messire?”’ 
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“Alas! mon bel esper, could’st thou but know 
how hard I toil on these poor songs of mine to make 
them worthy and how even now I labor upon some 
novel manner of verse in which to celebrate thy 
loveliness, thou would’st not discourage my in- 
dustry.” 

“A new form, pardie! Can anything be more 
musical than the chanson, the ballade or the sere- 
nade?” 

“As to the music, fair lady, I cannot say. The new 
composition which I am devising in thine honor, 
bursts the bonds of rime and, if successful, will pub- 
lish thy renown so long as men shall sing. It is a 
curious and intricate inversion of the end words 
which I hope le bon Dieu will permit me to weave 
into a chaplet for my lady’s brow.” 

“How dost thou name this thing, Sir Trouba- 
dour?” 

“A human child, Madame, can be named ere it is 
born, but how can we name that whose shape and 
kin are yet unknown?” 

Thus they spoke together and in such manner 
that they wore off the defensive armour of their 
strangeness, as the tale relates in the verbose and 
somewhat tedious style of the Monk. From now on, 
it seems, Arnaut laid siege to his lady in daily 
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rhapsodies of song. It is not difficult to foresee that 
under such conditions Alaette would soon learn to 
look with warm interest for the arrival of a suitor 
who was at the same time so agreeable and so pleas- 
antly perturbing. Nor is it surprising indeed that 
she should gradually endow.the troubadour with 
many unsuspected excellencies, as maids are wont 
to do. 

The Monk, with the perspicacity of his order and 
a more than usual frankness, declared that for the 
first time in her short but much harassed existence, 
Alaette had felt kinship with a soul that burned 
with youth and love. She was quickly drawn, there- 
fore, to the eager and debonair minstrel whose songs 
made her eyes to shine like gems and her heart to 
swell almost to the bursting of its virginal cocoon. 
In her impeccable loveliness she would lean forward 
on the deep carven arms of her chair, coyly affecting 
an indifference to the poet, which her attitude obvi- 
ously denied. Ever and anon, too, she would inquire 
how the new verse was progressing. 

Now Arnaut, more familiar with the symptoms, 
had joyfully accepted his role as a thistle-down 
caught up by the irresistible winds of love, and when 
Alaette asked this question he would respond stout- 
ly, as befitted so valiant an atom, 
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“Alas, ma mieux-que-bien, my better than good, 
it does not seem to grow, for when I should be toil- 
ing, my thoughts wander to thee, and when I should 
be sleeping, I lie awake thinking of thee. It is only 
when I am singing to your star-like eyes that I am 
truly inspired. Then only am I truly happy. Judge 
now love’s mandate in my melody.” 

Thereupon Arnaut, perhaps, would sing a sirvente 
in which he would rouse his hearers to wild enthusi- 
asm by the high flung tocsin of war or he might pluck 
the strings and improvise a chanson in which he 
would represent his lady as a proud chateau which 
he strives in vain to conquer. At the same time, he 
would portray her love as of such purity that even 
if the castle were won, it would be a fief without 
revenue, a seizin without kisses, and he would em- 
phasize his fear that death should overwhelm him 
before the year were out if he did not win Dame 
Alaette. 

In such delectable ways did Arnaut urge his suit. 
Day by day his battle line went slowly forward. 
Day by day, also, his lady became irritably con- 
scious that the crumbling of her outer defenses was 
associated with a traitorous weakness within. Upon 
a time when this knowledge was especially provok- 
ing and Arnaut had proposed to appease in song the 
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vehemence of his passion, she had responded, as 
often before, “Sing then, my friend; ease the bur- 
den of thy soul,” but she added under her breath, 
“and mine.” 

Thoughtfully picking the cords, Arnaut planned 
his verse. At length, as the idea crystallized, he 
smiled enigmatically and began the improvisation. 
He sang boldly, though, as it proved in the end, 
unwisely. The song, inscribed in black letter by the 
Monk, remained for several centuries in his mon- 
astery of St. Honore. Came a time, however, when 
St. Honore was ravaged by freebooters, but happily 
these verses, escaping the general destruction, finally 
fell into the sympathetic hands of another trouba- 
dour who has turned them loosely into English 
lyrics. 

ARNAUT’S SONG 
Spring is come back and the hills and the valleys 

Gleam in vermilion, green, yellow and white, 
And birdsongs are blended down long garden-alleys 

Through mists of the morning and dews of the 

night. 
Yet deep in my heart there’s a bloom, there’s a 
glory 

Far fairer than ever earth’s colors may throng, 
For love is the seed of it—list to the story!— 

Oh, sweet is the tale of my song. 
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Love is a flame to the end of its embers, 
Love is a balm to all smoldering smart, 

And sweet are the sins which the lover remembers 
Though tears cool the ashes that once were a 

heart. 

Ah, what shall be said of us, more than we follow 
Forever the sound of the light foot of love? 

Who are faithful and true as her mate to the swallow 
And tender as hers to the dove. 


Soul of my soul, shall I change with the seasons? 
Heart of my heart, shall I turn from thy face 
For yearning of years or regret of the reasons 
That drive me to wander far, far from this place? 
Ha, then! Shall I envy the proud Alexander 
His conquests of beauty and kisses thereof? 
Not all her rewards to fair Hero’s Leander 
Could lure me so lightly from love. 


Merrily, merrily moving at tourneys, 
Merrily dancing in chambers of kings, 

What have I gleaned for a meed of my journeys 
Greater than beauty made brilliant with rings? 
But now when I look upon—look upon!—treasures 

Richer than rubies and brighter than gold, 
Oh, welaway now for all delicate pleasures 
Dull and grown weary and cold. 
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Can I forget thee for passion of labor? 
Ah, but what gain shall I take from my toil 

W hen each dreary day is so like to its neighbor— 
So like and so empty—a lifetime to moil! 

O sun god and moon god, ye lengthen your courses, 
Ye lengthen your courses, till bitter with time 

I cry out for mercy. Give reins to your horses 
And death and not love heed my rime! 


And yet shall I die? Is it ended and over? 

Love tells me to hope and love points me a way. 
I will whisper abroad thou hast made me thy lover 

To kiss thee by night and to serve thee by day. 
And it may be—who knows?—that the wild world 

believing 

(For surely the world will believe it of thee), 
Thou, too, wilt have pity at last on my grieving 

And open thine arms unto me. 


Go, ballad, go forth, for I cage thee no longer, 
Sing deep to her soul and say Arnaut’s desire 

Is flooded with flame growing brighter and stronger, 
And rouse her to answer with fire. 


Thus amorously sang Arnaut. Thus prosperously 
he mingled his numbers until he entered upon the 
concluding lines and then, alas, then, at the very 
height of his joyous progress, his sensitive nerves 
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caught a presentiment of evil which became deeper 
with each word. As the stanzas ended he felt the 
chill of death to fall upon him and his fatuous song. 
He looked up quickly and he beheld the face of a 
lady whose eyes gleamed with an icy indignation. 
He beheld, too, such a grimness of feature as Jael 
might have worn as she sought for the tent peg and 
hammer. Moreover, if her countenance were deso- 
lating, her words were positively appalling to her 
love-lush suitor. 

“Pardie, Sir Troubadour, thy song is presumptu- 
ous and much lacking in worship. ’Tis best we should 
part.” Whereupon she rose to leave, amid the con- 
fusion of her maids, some of whom were not of her 
mind yet afraid to remain. 

In sharp anguish, Arnaut fell upon his knees, with 
hands clasped in supplication. “I did but jest, 
Madame, I cry thee mercy! My fault is enormous, 
but I trust to thy grace of heart to forgive me.” His 
plea was unheeded. Dame Alaette glanced back 
only for a final lash. “Return not till thou art sum- 
moned.” After this, fell silence save for the swish 
of her robe through the bannered gallery. 

Arnaut, stricken down, was for a time like one 
dead. As he slowly revived, he turned a pinched and 
shrunken face, first upon his lady’s vacant chair and 
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next upon the hall, now emptied of all but his own 
faithful followers. Again he crumpled up on the 
floor in a writhing agony. When at length he rose, he 
was like an old man who walked heavily out of the 
room on the arms of his attendants. 

For days he lay in deep affliction, praying fruit- 
lessly for death. The robust vitality of his years and 
epoch, however, gradually lessened his misery until 
a time came when he could ask for his harp on which 
to ease his pain in crabbed lays. He wept often and 
his compositions were dolorous to hear,— 

““My love, since thou hast driven me forth, 
Since thou, unkind hast banished me, 
E’en though my dismal fault I own, 
How can I part from thee?” 

“Cursed am I above men,” he would mourn, “who 
am cast down from the side of love’s noblest har- 
binger to the depths of Hell. Her lips have poten- 
cies to soothe my malady, yet surcease cometh not.” 

Every hour he would inquire if Dame Alaette had 
yet sent for him and with each disappointment he 
would weep bitterly over his unconsoling harp, while 
with string and voice he filled the air with lamenta- 
tions. The very unworthiness of his verse at this 
season convinced the Monk of his mental disorder, 
which he resented as the result of a needless severity. 
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“Regard,” says he, “the man’s condition. It is so 
grievous that lions would be moved to pity, yet this 
Dame Alaette is ruthless.” 

About this time also it began to be noised around 
that Sir Aymeric de Pyngulan had it in mind to 
marry Alaette to Sir Foulke de Taillefer, the swarthy 
lord of a neighboring fief. To most this seemed like 
idle gossip, for Sir Foulke, besides being ungainly in 
person and more than usually ugly in face and dispo- 
sition was well along in years. Moreover he already 
had one wife. To the Monk, however, who is always 
quick to scoff at Alaette, this news was not only 
credible but gratifying. To him the objections car- 
ried little or no weight. ‘‘To be sure,” he admits, 
“Sir Foulke is sixty-five years old, but his senses and 
desires do not serve him drowsily. It is true also 
that he hath picked up many indecorous whimsies 
on the crusades, yet the mere fact that he hath been 
to the Holy Sepulcher giveth him high privileges. 
Furthermore,” the Monk continues, with an air of 
firmness and finality, “Sir Foulke hath a hawking 
eye and is accustomed to take what he desires.” 
Sooth to say none ventured to speak of this matter 
to Arnaut lest his slowly mending health be irre- 
trievably shattered. 

More lately it happened that ambassadors who 
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had come from Phillip Augustus of France to treat 
with Richard on affairs in Normandy found the day 
of their departure drawing near. To do them honor 
the King was pleased to arrange a great banquet 
whereto Arnaut and others were summoned to en- 
tertain the guests. Our Troubadour had been much 
comforted during the stay of his French friends as 
well as by the sympathy of King Richard, the Pala- 
din of the Plantagenets, and others, too, about the 
court, save only Prince John whom the Monk calls 
the English Judas. So it came about between the 
encouragement of his friends and his inner wretch- 
edness that Arnaut went to the banquet in a melan- 
choly that was truly poetic. 

As the guests gathered in, Arnaut’s spirits gradu- 
ally brightened. The hope also that Dame Alaette 
might appear so aroused him that he became fit- 
fully cheerful. His eyes wandered restlessly hither 
and yon in the throng, seeking his beloved. Even 
Eleanor, the beautiful Queen-Mother, could hold his 
eye but an instant, so eager his mind, so hungry his 
heart. 

Indeed when it was bruited about that some lady 
had fainted in the press, Arnaut had a transient joy 
in the thought that it might be Alaette who had 
been thus distempered and distressfully affected by 
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the sight of him and the wreck she had wrought, 
but in this matter he was misled by the egotism of 
Romantic Love. 

Somewhat later, however, she did appear and 
joined the company surrounding the broad tables, 
high heaped with pasties and game. To and from 
the banqueters passed ceaseless streams of serving 
men burdened with huge flagons of ale and wine, 
common instruments of revelry and wrong in that 
period of dark repression. An additional excitement 
was supplied by the exultant roar of drums, the oc- 
casional flourish of trumpets and the waving of 
many banners. Thus all hearts were uplifted. In 
particular, King Richard jested boisterously with 
his French visitors, for he had wrung them brutally 
to his purpose and now he wished them to return to 
their King with hearts appeased. 

Arnaut, meanwhile, had not needed the waving 
banners or the shrill blare of trumpets to lighten his 
heart, for as soon as he discovered Dame Alaette he 
placed himself where he could look directly upon 
her. He trembled with excitement and joy, though, 
sooth to say, the proud dame showed not the slight- 
est consciousness of his existence. Nevertheless he 
rejoiced in her presence and took a personal pride 
in all her gracious refinements. It gratified Arnaut 
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to think that even in the use of her index and middle 
fingers to remove the meat from the gravy she re- 
vealed her superiority to the rest of that noble com- 
pany of whom most were using their thumbs or even 
the entire hand. So intent was he that he scarce 
found time to take his own food and the Master of 
Ceremonies had some difficulty in rousing him to 
play his part in the program. 

It was Arnaut’s duty to maintain in song against 
a certain Jongleur that a tender look was more sig- 
nificant of true affection than a slight pressure of 
the hand. Whether he hoped thereby to win the 
tender look is not reported. Still, for one reason or 
another, the troubadour’s spirits had run so high by 
this time and his argument was so good, or, at all 
events, so well presented, that he bore down his 
antagonist and the hall echoed with shouts and 
clashing cymbals of applause. 

“By God’s Blood,” cried King Richard as the con- 
test ended, “that is the best troubadour living.” In 
proof of which conviction the minstrel King flung 
his half-gnawed leg of deer to his quarreling dogs. 

Needs must, the storm of approval for Arnaut 
beat heavily upon the heart of the Jongleur who 
turned upon him sneeringly, “Thou pridest thyself 
on thy difficult rimes, Sir Arnaut. Let us see which 
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is the better minstrel. Let us compose, each of us, a 
new song and a new air and sing them in compe- 
tition.” 

“A wager,” cried the friends of each. ‘A tenson, 
a tenson.”’ 

Now such a contest would at once excite the whole 
court in a languorous war-free interval. Especially 
it rejoiced King Richard to whose ears the rumor 
quickly came. He commanded the compliance of 
the reluctant Arnaut and declared that he himself 
would hold the stakes. He arranged immediately the 
terms of the contest. The minstrels were to be con- 
fined in separate rooms for fifteen days. For ten 
days they were to work on their compositions and 
for the remaining time to practice the song and air. 
The sixteenth day was appointed for the tenson 
wherein the contestants were to recite, or “jouer,” 
their pieces before the King, who would act as judge 
and announce the winner. 

So great was the interest and so general that the 
French ambassadors postponed their departure, 
while, as the news spread over the countryside, the 
loosely attached barons rode in from far and near to 
attend a tenson so notable. 

The contest being thus thrust upon him, Arnaut 
set to work feverishly. At last necessity had joined 
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with opportunity in favor of his new verse, and day 
after day he spun strange measures and tried deeper 
and yet more profound intricacies of arrangement. 
The work engrossed him. Curiously too, the more 
he abandoned himself to his design, the higher his 
spirits rose, while the nearer his desires approached 
fulfillment, the more sustained was his exaltation. 
When the given time had elapsed, Arnaut’s purpose 
had been fairly well exemplified. It was not wholly 
satisfactory indeed to his artistic sense yet near 
enough for trial and near enough, as it proved, to 
command the admiration of such later artists as 
Dante and Petrarch. He began the rehearsal. 

The Jongleur, meanwhile, had not fared so happi- 
ly. His usual facility utterly disappeared under the 
novel stress, and try as he would, he could not put 
two words together. With mingled shame and vexa- 
tion he saw ahead of him nothing but defeat. The 
tenth day passed and also the eleventh when, during 
a moment of extreme despair, the words and air of 
his rival burst through the intervening wall like a 
chorus. 

The Jongleur sank down in complete abandon- 
ment. The song beat in like a paean of victory and 
each note dealt a hammer’s blow upon his heart. 
As he sobbed dejectedly upon the floor a sudden 
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thought struck him. He sat up. With a malicious 
chuckle he placed his ear against the wall in rapt 
attention. 

When the hour for the competition arrived, the 
great audience chamber of the King was filled with 
representatives of every class and station. Here 
were gathered lords, knights and noble ladies; 
monks, prelates, libertines and devotees—all enthu- 
siasts in love or religion or both. 

The rivals advanced gravely to the foot of the 
throne, knelt in low obeisance and retired to their 
separate stations. On one side of Arnaut sat Richard 
with his guests of the French embassy. Directly fac- 
ing him was the Queen-mother Eleanor surrounded 
by her women whose many-hued gowns lent a strik- 
ing brilliancy to this section. In the mass they ap- 
peared as splendid wells of color which were often 
enhanced, glorified even, as the westering sun flung 
its slant rays through the high windows and changed 
the rich vestments into glowing gems. 

Arnaut’s heart bounded with delight as he recog- 
nized in this iridescent array his own lost divinity. 
The feeling was not reciprocated, apparently, for his 
offended goddess turned her eyes to this one or that 
one in other parts of the hall, but never, even by 
accident, toward the poet. Moreover, when one of 
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her maids tried to enlist Alaette’s sympathy for 
Arnaut by calling attention to the traces of his re- 
cent suffering she got only a frown in reply, though 
if she had continued to observe her mistress, says 
the vigilant Monk, she would have seen a line of red 
creep up out of her neck and spread like a flame 
across her face. To avert detection, she put out her 
hand with, “Be still, child, the Jongleur is speaking 
to the King.” 

We too must listen to what the Jongleur is saying. 

“In sooth, Beau Sire, so great is Sir Arnaut’s pro- 
ficiency in fine rimes and superior locutions that I 
fear I may suffer unjustly by comparison. I there- 
fore pray, as a boon, Beau Sire, that I may present 
my song first.” 

“By the Face, gentlemen, one of ye must needs be 
first,” said the King, ‘‘and in good sooth, we can’t 
see that it makes any difference which. Hast thou 
some objection, Sir Arnaut?” 

“None whatever, Beau Sire, 1 care not when I 
sing.” 

“Then begin, in God’s name, Sir Jongleur.” 

Thus commanded, the Jongleur strummed his in- 
strument briefly to win the attention of his audience 
and, abruptly changing the air, began to sing. 

Of the first verse only a portion had been rendered 
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when Arnaut, veering from polite attention to great 
excitement, sprang to his feet—‘‘’Tis my song, 
Beau Sire, ’tis my song!” he cried. 

“Silence, Sir Troubadour,” interrupted the King. 
“Thou art beside thyself. The thing is impossible.” 

“°Tis my song, Beau Sire,” insisted Arnaut. “Ask 
the Jongleur to explain the rule of the end words. 
Question him, Messire, he will not have the impu- 
dence to deny it.” 

“Spine of God, Sir Troubadour, let the Jongleur 
finish his song and do thou sing thine in turn and 
make thy claim. This dispute is scandalous.” 

Arnaut sat down in despair. His friends, of course, 
were excited, angry and wholly sympathetic while 
others were more or less cynical. Instinctively Ar- 
naut’s eyes hovered and groped over the resplendent 
throng which sat opposite. The atmosphere was 
tense, electric. As the Jongleur began again to sing, 
a sob was heard among the women and a sudden 
confusion. The sob went through Arnaut like a call 
to arms. His whole bearing changed. His head rose, 
his chest swelled and his eyes gleamed with such 
pride and confidence that, when the Jongleur fin- 
ished and Arnaut’s turn came, it was as if all the 
scents and shadows and faint sounds of Provence 
had surrounded him. Thus stout of heart and re- 
sentful he sang his verses directly to his lady. 
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So firm desire hath entered in my heart 

Not any treacherous tearing of the nail 
Nor of the beak of shame shall rive apart 

My will to love; and though all men may fail 
To beat down scorn with rod or any art, 

I would have joy of thee beyond the pale. 


Yet when I think of thee lying proud and pale 
Where no quick man may come, then all my heart 

Trembleth and each my fingers to the nail 
Trembleth in fear, so beautiful thou art, 

Aye, though thy stern kin’s watchfulness must fail— 
So thou wert kind!—to keep our flesh apart. 


Why wilt thou hold me in the flesh apart, 
Having met my soul beyond the ’stablished pale? 
For surely thou know’st well how all my heart 
Crieth for thee and how my members fail 
For need of lying near thee where thou art, 
Close as the finger to the constant nail. 


Not to another as the flesh the nail 

Hath my soul cleaved, but when we stand apart 
Then am I all alone beyond the pale 

Lost to all use of labor and of art, 
And then like any broken branch I fail, 

So great desire hath entered in my heart. 
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Oh, never yet hath bloomed in human heart, 
Since Baron Adam with a blameless nail 

Broke skin of fruit, such love as flowers apart, 
Desiring thee across that flaming pale, 

Aye, finding Eden only where thou art 
And where thou art not, finding all things fail. 


I shall not fail of Heaven though I fail 
To lie beside thee, for I hang my heart 

Upon thee as across, aye, nail by nail 
Bind it with love forever and, apart, 

Not time nor tears nor death come swift and pale 
Shall bar away that vision of love’s art. 


Go then, my song, and be a nail in heart 
Of her that lieth where all men part and fai, 
Saying to her soul, “In honor’s pale thou art!” 


Arnaut’s rendition of his song was an emotional 
triumph. No sooner had he finished than a great 
shout went up from the audience. 

“°Tis his song,” they cried, “ ’tis Arnaut’s song!” 
When the tumult subsided somewhat, Queen Eleanor 
rose to address the King. 

“Beau Sire, among my ladies is one who says that 
Sir Arnaut spoke to her about this new verse when 
he first came to England. She weeps as she swears 
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to the truth. We pray thee, let the Jongleur be ques- 
tioned.” 

The Jongleur approached the foot of the throne 
and knelt. “‘Mercy, Beau Sire, the song is Arnaut’s. 
My usual ease of composition deserted me, and such 
was my misery and humiliation that I committed 
Arnaut’s song to memory as he rehearsed it in the 
adjoining room. I pray thee mercy, Sire.” 

There was a moment of silence. Then King Rich- 
ard’s puzzled countenance slowly relaxed. He began 
to laugh. He laughed uproariously. He bellowed 
continuously until finally all the courtiers joined in 
his mirth. 

“Take your shares of the wager, gentlemen,” said 
he at the first opportunity. ‘“Take back your shares 
and ask a boon, for by God’s Blood we have not 
laughed so hard since Gerald of Wales sang of war. 
Thou, Sir Arnaut, do thou ask a boon and forgive 
the Jongleur.” 

“T ask for nothing, Beau Sire, save only my lady’s 
favor, which I have justly lost through falseness and 
presumption, and I fear that without it I shall sure- 
ly die. With hands joined and head bowed, I deliver 
myself over to her.” 

“Thy boon is granted, Sir Arnaut, and if the lady 
be of our court, as we understand she be, seek her 
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out and marry her if she be willing. Thou may’st 
say also that we will give her a handsome castle as 
a dowry. Meanwhile, let’s to supper. The evening 
advances and the jest has given us a huge appetite.” 

Somewhat later the garden of the King’s house 
was notably fragrant with moist earth and the grow- 
ing odors of an English spring. Moonlight fell upon 
a bench whereon sat two figures in close embrace. 
Alaette was garbed in white samite, bound at the 
waist with a belt of shining gold. The white of her 
gown was so lustrous under the moon that it turned 
the scarlet of Arnaut’s cloak into a scintillant star- 
specked black. Both dwelt in a strange mystical ec- 
stasy which allowed but little conversation, though 
that little was vastly important. 

“Thou hast conquered, my Arnaut,” murmured 
Alaette. “To thee is the victory. I love thee to an 
agony. Forgive my cruelty, for I knew not what I 
did; and in my heart-hunger I have suffered griev- 
ously.” 

“There is naught to forgive, Song Guerdon. 
Heaven holds my heart in fief for thee. All the thou- 
sand pains of love are the equal only of one joy, and 
I feel that divinity itself has come to me.” 

A pause followed during which nothing was heard 
save the rustle of leaves and the cries of a night bird. 
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Out of the depths of this nothingness came sweetly 
the question,— 

“What dost thou name thy lovely song, sweet 
friend, now it is born?” 

“T call it a sestina, mon bel esper, though in sooth 
it is small matter at present what it be called.” 

‘Nay, nay, my lord, it must have a name, though, 
as thou sayest, at present there is no business of im- 
portance save Love’s business.” 

This being conceded, apparently, Alaette pressed 
a little closer with an incurious content. Silence be- 
came permanent while Clotho went on busily spin- 
ning her threads of life and love. But at this point 
the manuscript of the Monk abruptly ceases. 
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Le Bel (Cavalier 


“Mark, RAMBAUD, a heron rises from the river 
Po. He comes hither. Unhood thy hawk and make 
ready to loose her. Peste! Thou hast loosed her too 
soon.” 

“Nay, Armand, watch and thou lt find she was 
loosed at the right moment exactly. See her tower. 
Ah, the heron rises also but not fast enough. Go, 
my good hawk. See, she stoops. Look, Armand, she 
binds the heron. A noble hawk, Armand. A beauti- 
ful attack. They fall. Let’s ride quickly down the 
road and get in the birds. They’ll drop in yonder 
swamp or my name is not Rambaud de Vacqueiras.” 

“Your name may now be Rambaud de Vacqueiras 
but it will be only a memory for Lombardy in a few 
minutes if we don’t take shelter. Marked’st thou 
not the crossbow bolt which flew past?” 

“A bolt, Armand, thou must be mistaken? No, 
by the Holy Relics, thou’rt right. There flies an- 
other and close too. A pretty mess indeed for us 
girt with daggers only. Lo, here comes a knight in 
green armor. He has no cognisance, but perchance 
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we may borrow his lance. It irks me to perish in 
mortal sin without combat. I’ll retrieve my hawk 
and we'll seek out this bolt sender. Tis better to 
hunt men than birds, Armand. God greet thee, 
Signor Knight, I am Rambaud de Vacqueiras and 
this, Armand de Gondomar. Ha, look ye, Signor 
Knight, that was a close call. A bit lower and the 
bolt had struck thee fair. So, Armand, he’s gone. 
A good knight methinks, though a trifle impetuous. 
I'll call my hawk and we'll follow fast lest the good 
knight come to some grief. Ola, ola, ola. There she 
comes. A good hawk, Armand. A noble bird. A gift 
from the Marquis himself. Let me but hood her now 
and we'll hasten after the knight. Alas, the pity of 
it, Armand. ’Tis too late, for behold the green 
knight comes back.” 

“Aye, Rambaud, he comes back but his sally has 
not been fruitless. Note ye, his lance head no longer 
shines. Methinks he got his man. Yes, the point 
drips a little. Per Bacco, that was swift work and 
clean. Now speak him fair, Rambaud.”’ 

“Well met, Signor Knight. Thou art a nimble 
cavalier yet, pardie, thou almost had a bolt meant 
for one of us. I see by thy trophy that the fellow was 
one of Ezzelino’s, but why such malice toward us? 
Also, as I see by thine emblem and closed visor, 
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thou’rt vowed to silence on account of love. Well so 
be it. Yet, if it pleaseth thee, we would fain ride to- 
gether to Casale Monferrati. 

“Ah, Signor, this Lombardy is marvelous beauti- 
ful. The great Alps ring us about. The River Po 
flows grandly through the meads and meadows all 
aglow with bright colored flowers to stir my min- 
strelsy. When I’m not hawking, Signor Knight, and 
when I’m not engaged in affairs of arms, I’m a trou- 
badour, Signor Rambaud de Vacqueiras, if it please 
thee. I am come from France with dispatches for 
the Illustrious Marquis de Monferrat. However, I 
may never see France again for this plain draws me 
with its soft airs, its bright sunshine and its ever 
present adventure. Where else, in the first year of 
the 13th century could a man loose his hawk and at 
the same time receive a crossbow bolt from neigh- 
boring thickets of laurel? Ah no, the Northern 
Kingdoms are too quiet for a man of valor. Up there 
a man often dies of sickness like a worn-out beast. 
Here all is life. Merry indeed but guaranteed not to 
last too long. Thine armor is strange to me, Signor 
Knight. Doubtless thou hast come from abroad to 
break a lance at the tournament tomorrow in honor 
of the lady who imposes thy silence. Well, so be it. 
By God’s Blood, thou hast done us a brotherly serv- 
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ice and being also in love we have another bond in 
common. 

“Now let me advise thee, Signor Knight, for 
though young in years yet as a troubadour I am ex- 
pert in affairs of love. Listen. Thou art unhappy 
since thou art in love. But it is needless. Thou 
may’st be as happy as the nightingale if thou wilt 
follow my counsel. First, thou must discover thy 
sentiments openly to the lady in some such words as 
these: ‘Beautiful one, sweet and wise, for thee I 
have lost my appetite and sleep. I weep and sigh 
without end. On thee depends my cure. If I do not 
have thy love, I perish. Heart, desires and thoughts, 
beautiful sweet friend, I give them all to thee. Thou 
art my hope, my life and all that’s dear in the world. 
I would prefer death under thy chastisement than 
life with the kindnesses of another.’ If she doth not 
yield herself to this attack or, if she seemeth proud, 
do not withdraw. See her often. Redouble thine at- 
tentions. Do not lose sight of her for woman is 
fickle, of flighty heart and in an instant she'll forget 
thy long devotion. Make no demands until thou’rt 
assured of her affection. This is essential to thy suc- 
cess. 

‘““As soon as she makes this avowal, exert thyself 
to win more. Salute her friends. Pay devoirs to her 
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intimates. Be prodigal in promises or even, if needs 
must, make gifts to the domestics. Neglect no one. 
Thou must not only give but give graciously. All the 
world will praise thee and the adored one will feel 
secure in her choice. Find out when she will be 
alone. Enter abruptly and demand a kiss. She will 
refuse. Wait an instant, then take it by force. Rest 
assured she will rejoice in her heart. Come to her 
again on the following day with an apology on your 
lips—and take another. She will return it with zest. 
It is the surest way to arouse a woman’s affection. 
Take it by force, Signor Knight, and thus shalt thou 
win the lady and be relieved of thy vow of silence. 

“Armand, hast thou noted how the whole plain 
between the river and Casale Monferrati has flow- 
ered with tents and pavilions since we went forth 
to hawk? ’Tis a shame the Marquis is not here to 
gladden his heart with the sight. See the pennons 
flutter in the breeze and the knights ride gallantly 
about. I hope thou wilt enter the mélée tomorrow, 
Signor Knight. It would please me to break a lance 
with thee for worship of our ladies. Dost thou go to 
the tents? No? Thou hast harborage in Casale. 
Well, we twain have friends among the tents and 
with thy permission we'll abide here for a time. We 
thank thee heartily for stopping Ezzelino’s mis- 
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chief—Ezzelino and Duke Otho perhaps. Fare- 
well.” 

The Green Knight saluted and rode away. The 
two friends watched him in silence. After a pause, 
almost tedious in length, Rambaud turned to his 
comrade with a sigh, “Oh, Armand, let us wait till 
he is out of sight and then ride on more slowly. Iam 
heart sick. My dearest love is far above me and I 
despair of reaching her. She is the best, the truest 
and most wonderful of dames. She surpasses even 
the queen of flowers in loveliness. But alas, so high, 
so high. Oh love, for which I sigh and weep, teach 
me thy laws. Thine alone is the power to make play- 
things of us all.” 

“Courage, my Rambaud, think not upon love, but 
rather upon the worship thou’lt win in tomorrow’s 
tournament. See, there is the standard of Baudoin, 
count of Flanders, to the left is Henry of Savoy, 
and beyond them Frederic of Saxony, I think, and 
yes, Thibaut of Provence with hundreds of cava- 
liers, while the pennons of lesser knights flutter like 
an army of butterflies. Many of them we shall meet 
tomorrow. The merchants too, miserable wretches, 
their booths are a city. See, how closely they hug the 
walls. They make a pretty penny out of the unfor- 
tunate knights. By the way, Rambaud, make’st 
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thou ought of the Green Knight? He appears with 
no purpose. He receives a bolt, attacks the cross- 
bowman and goes back on the route he came. Me- 
thinks he should have kept the road had he been 
going to Torino or such.” 

There was no reply to this speech for so long that 
Armand became impatient and when he looked, he 
saw Rambaud sitting quietly on his horse with tears 
streaming down his face. ‘“Peste! what a shame, 
Rambaud,” he continued. ‘“‘Forget thy love, at least 
till after the tournament. Thou art young and 
something tells me good fortune hangs near by. 
Our noble Patron, Marquis Boniface, will be 
back in Monferrati in a few days. A new crusade is 
preached with the encouragement of the Pope. This 
wonderful tournament opens paths of worship for 
us in the morning and thou’rt sure to distinguish 
thyself and please thy lady. Besides, the Marquis 
is thy warm friend and will aid thee to uttermost. 
Let be, Rambaud, let be.” 

“Alas, Armand, ’tis hopeless. My love is none 
other than Lady Beatrice, the only sister of the 
Marquis. I raise my eyes in vain. I sing my songs 
to empty air. She knows me only as her brother’s 
friend and protégé. I speak boldly but I am abashed 
in her presence. I see naught but grief ahead. Far 
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better had it been if yon bolt had sped more truly. 
The Green Knight? Ah yes, he is hardy, courteous 
and wise, Armand. He is a good knight of his body 
and nimble in thought. Though he spake not, yet 
I am strangely drawn to him. I would we could 
know him better. As to his purpose, we cannot read 
it. A man in love is blown hither and yon as a leaf 
and knows it not. I trust all may fall out as thou 
sayest, my friend, but I doubt much. Meanwhile 
the god of war shall move us. Adieu, Armand, till 
tomorrow. I'll seek thee at the tourney.” 

The lists for the tournament were laid out be- 
tween the river and the walls of Casale Monferrati. 
The castle itself might form a somewhat grim back- 
ground for the arena but that its windows were 
gaily decorated with colored banners and bright 
shields. The walls themselves emphasized the spirit 
of joyous recreation by long silk drapings and silk 
pennons. Near a gate in the wall a scaffold had been 
erected and upon this, from benches, the lords and 
ladies, nobles and elder knights who did not engage 
in the combat might view the spectacle in comfort. 
From this point of vantage the insignia of the com- 
batants could be distinguished and the activities of 
friends and partizans encouraged and the victors 
rewarded. 
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Small banks of earth upraised on the four sides 
of the field enabled tiers of spectators of the lower 
classes to witness the pageant and long before day- 
break these slopes were crowded with an eager 
throng. Outside these noisy squirming lines, jong- 
leurs sang and danced; danced the dance of eperons 
or jumped through hoops. Equilibrists fenced with 
swords and knives while animal tamers exhibited on 
every side their groups of monkeys, leopards and 
performing bears. 

The matins rang and upon this signal, trumpets 
and clarions sounded. Cymbals, tambours and flutes 
took up the echo and heralds with long blasts pro- 
claimed the tournament to be officially opened. 

First of all hundreds of young men were dubbed 
knights and while this ceremony was carried on, 
Rambaud and the other participants were lacing 
their armor and testing their weapons for the com- 
ing encounter. 

When the last accolade had been given, the her- 
alds again advanced and announced the laws of the 
approaching combat and summoned the knights to 
range themselves under the banners of their leaders. 
It was the colors of Monferrati against a field of 
white and gold. 

The trumpets sound and the opposing ranks of 
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knights hurl themselves forward like thunderbolts. 
The lines meet with shouts and cries and the crash 
of iron harness. The shock is terrific and many good 
strokes are given. Numerous knights are over- 
thrown and the squires and sergeants, couched un- 
der shields, rush forward to carry off the fallen, 
some of whom are badly wounded and others dead. 

Rambaud unhorsed his immediate opponent and 
sent him to his squire to arrange for the ransom of 
his horse and armor. Wheeling about to seek a new 
antagonist, he was suddenly confronted by a giant 
knight in gray armor with a wide ribbon of Duke 
Otho’s white and gold on his sleeve. They saluted 
and retired for distance and then charged at full 
speed. Both lances were shivered in the encounter 
and their squires rushed in with new ones. The next 
assault was more desperate and more effective than 
the first. Rambaud reeled in his saddle from a glanc- 
ing blow and almost fell. His adversary’s helmet 
was knocked off and blood gushed from his nose and 
mouth. The herald cried their names and as the 
warriors slowly pulled themselves together for an- 
other trial, Rambaud heard his squire shout a warn- 
ing. He swerved just in time to avoid a sword thrust 
from behind. It was a murderous attack and Ram- 
baud’s eyes blazed with fury and he grimaced like 
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a dog, with teeth only, as he whirled about to punish 
that felon knight. Once more, however, he was too 
slow. The wretch was already engaged in close com- 
bat and his antagonist was no other than the Green 
Knight. 

Wondering greatly at this unexpected and oppor- 
tune reappearance, Rambaud watched the sword 
play of his ally with growing enthusiasm. Time 
after time the Green Knight broke his enemy’s 
guard, but failed to penetrate his armor. At length 
he revolved his sword like a glittering wheel, feinted 
to make his opponent raise his arm and then by a 
curious twist he turned the point of his own weapon 
upward and into the unprotected armpit of his as- 
sailant. The man fell from his horse and Rambaud 
looked about for his former giant adversary. He had 
left the field. Turning back then to join the Green 
Knight he saw only his plume for an instant as he 
disappeared among the press of knights. 

Bewildered by the shock of battle and the strange 
incidents which followed, Rambaud rode slowly out 
of the lists and dismounted. His squire unlaced his 
armor while Rambaud tried to find reasons for the 
sudden and apparently universal hostility toward 
him as well as its treacherous manifestations. He 
chuckled quietly too, as he recalled that clever tour 
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de main which carried the sword of the Green 
Knight into the body of the perfidious foe. Still he 
had gained little honor in that day’s passage of arms. 
Armand was wrong. He must hunt him up and tell 
him so. 

While these ideas came and went and persist- 
ently recurred to his mind, a page arrived from Lady 
Beatrice requesting an immediate interview. The 
summons was urgent, yet Rambaud responded not 
until he had washed off the dust of battle and the 
grime of harness. Following this he dressed him- 
self with extreme care in a suit of new velvet before 
mounting his horse. 

A serving man conducted him along the corridor 
of the palace and between high hung tapestries di- 
rectly to the audience chamber where Lady Beatrice 
kept her state in a tall chair of crimson leather sur- 
rounded by her women. She was richly apparelled 
in a robe of velvet and miniver which brought out 
the full value of her brunette beauty. Her bead- 
black hair, tumbling in masses down her flushed 
cheeks like a swarthy waterfall, lent an extraordi- 
nary brilliancy to her large dark eyes. The merry 
twinkle in those same eyes, moreover, disconcerted 
Rambaud exceedingly as he knelt in low obeisance. 
He recovered himself momentarily as he heard her 
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cool serene voice bid her maids to retire out of hear- 
ing. 

Her voice took on a warmth and seriousness, how- 
ever, as the interview proceeded which made him 
apprehensive. “Rise, Signor Rambaud. A messen- 
ger has come from my brother. The Marquis, he 
says, now rides express and will arrive tomorrow. 
As thou knowest, the Pope conspires with Ezzelino 
to put Duke Otho on the throne of the Empire. 
Since my Lord has joined the party of the Duke of 
Suabia whom he has been visiting, Otho and Ezzel- 
ino require the extinction of our house and a new 
Marquis of Ezzelino’s naming. 

“My Lord writes that Phillip of France alone can 
save us from invasion since the Pope desires Phillip’s 
backing for the new crusade. It is my Lord’s wish 
that we hold here the guests of the tourney till he 
can arrive for consultation with his friends. Mean- 
while, under the vigilant eyes of these friends, the 
enemy will be checked momentarily. It is probable 
too that thou must pass into France with dispatches 
for the King as we have no one else so suitable for 
the business.” 

“Most excellent Lady, two attempts upon my 
life have already been made since yesterday by 
Ezzelino’s men and I have escaped only by Grace 
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of God through the timely arrival of a strange 
knight, a good friend in green armor. It occurs to 
me that Ezzelino foresaw this mission to France and 
hoped to prevent it through my disablement. How- 
ever, it appears that him whom God will help can 
no man injure. It will be our duty and my pleasure 
to act in this matter a l’outrance, but the details 
must be so arranged that the message will go for- 
ward in spite of accidents to me. The passes of the 
High Alps were watched as we came through and 
now doubtless the guards will be doubled. His ex- 
cellency, the Marquis, will be informed as to this. 
Meanwhile I shall be ready and await with pleasure 
thy further commands.” 

“Another thing, Signor Rambaud. This evening 
we entertain our noble guests from abroad. I de- 
sire thee to present a chanson or somewhat in the 
way of diversion, but at the conclusion of thy song 
instead of sitting or visiting with thy friends, do 
thou follow the serving man and do his behest. 
There are many new faces about and doubtless most 
of them are enemies and spies. I am much dis- 
quieted. Thou must depart now and be wary for 
thou walkest amid swords. We trust thee entirely. 
Adieu.” 

“Adieu, Transcendent Lady. My life is at thy dis- 
posal.” 
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Bowing deeply, Rambaud took his departure. As 
he mounted his steed he reflected that Armand 
might not be so far wrong after all, for here was 
opportunity to do a feat of arms for his lady and win 
likewise some worship perhaps. Then he grew by 
turns hot and cold as he realized that the discharge 
of this duty would take him far from the presence 
of the adored one. On the other hand, when he re- 
turned from France, if successful, it might happen 
that he could find courage to tell Lady Beatrice of 
his love. 

He rode to his lodging, entered and made some 
slight preparations for his journey. This done he 
set about the composition of his verses which, for 
this occasion he thought to put in the new form 
which his friend Arnaut Daniel had named a ses- 
tina. For several hours he wrought with the ut- 
most concentration and constantly declaimed aloud. 
Finally as the verses flowed to his satisfaction he 
rose and called his squire. It was time to dress. He 
put on a tunic of camlet, a surcoat of tartan without 
sleeves and about his neck a mantle of black taffeta 
fastened with a small serpent of fine gold. Next he 
accented his bravado by placing a hat of white pea- 
cock feathers on his head and a sword and dagger 
in his belt. He ordered his squire to follow him with 
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his charger and await him outside the palace gate. 
As Vespers rang he took his harp and sauntered 
slowly forth. 

When Rambaud entered the splendid hall it was 
already crowded with a glittering throng of lords 
and ladies, knights, jongleurs and demoiselles. As 
he made his way forward with some difficulty he 
thought he heard some one mention his name in a 
low voice. He looked around, but saw no attentive 
face. An enemy perhaps. Very good. He was ready. 

As soon as his presence was discovered, the Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies conducted Rambaud to a small 
dais at one end of the hall. A herald commanded 
silence and Rambaud, after plucking the strings of 
his instrument a few times, began to sing. 

His well modulated voice, mysterious air and 
charming manner captivated his audience just as 
he hoped his verses might succeed with the lady of 
his heart. The habit of hearing music and dreaming 
dreams predisposes to love. Love was the eucharist 
of the troubadour. His song was a chalice while his 
lady was the Divinity. Behold, therefore, the ritual 
of Rambaud’s adoration. 

THE SESTINA 
Now when I ride abroad in the sweet air 
And find the scents and sounds of summertide 
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Are mingled in one perfume everywhere 
And there is gladness everywhere I ride, 
How can I sing save of my lady? fair 

Beyond all beauty, though to me denied. 


There is no greater loss than love denied. 
My soul is full of sorrow. Yet the air 

Woven of dreams, when as abroad I ride 
And see how earthis happy everywhere ... 
That air, made up of all the summertide, 
Moves in my song as she in all things fair. 


I give God thank that she is grown so fair. 

Happy their hearts, to loveliness denied, 

Who live and learn from all songs everywhere, 
Even to the bounds where singing men may ride, 
How in her body the sweet summertide 

Is more than in the roses of the air. 


Ah, let my lute breathe out a lowlier air 

And my song say of beauty less denied! 

Since there’s but one May in the earth more fair 
And one more virgin than the summertide, 

I shall be known, though I ride everywhere, 
Seeking surcease as poor doomed wretches ride. 


For he that boldly rides may over-ride. 
Come! Let my words woo now a harsher air, 
Something less lovely than the summertide 
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And than her virgin body far less fair. 
So it may be her anger, still denied, 
Shall drive me not to wander everywhere. 


Ah, but to mount and fare forth everywhere, 
With her face no more near me as I ride, 

That were to move as thin ghosts must, in air, 
Bodyless, breathless and to life denied, 

With all hope ended and with all things fair 
Broken like roses of dead summertide. 


Go long, and ride adventure to an air 
Blown everywhere along the summertide. 
Love being denied, I still must find her fair. 


During the shouts of applause which followed his 
performance, a servant in livery plucked Rambaud 
by the sleeve and led him to an adjacent room where 
at his request they exchanged their outer clothing. 
It was not without regrets that Rambaud gave up 
his fine attire, but his lady’s wish was law and having 
once embarked upon the enterprise there was no 
appeal. At the conclusion of this transfer, the serv- 
ing man conducted Rambaud to a corridor which 
opened out upon the court yard. Here he touched 
his lips with his fingers to signify secrecy and stealth 
and waved him away. 

The next morning from an upper room of his 
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lodgings, Rambaud, raging at his confinement, saw 
the Marquis de Monferrat arrive at his own good 
castle with a long file of cavaliers. 

Bursting with eagerness and curiosity he paced 
up and down, wondering if the Lady Beatrice had 
guessed that she was the object of his verse, won- 
dering what had befallen at the palace after his de- 
parture and wondering too about the success of his 
mission, assuming that he should go. 

In the midst of these meditations his squire 
brought him a message and a ring. The message 
commanded his immediate presence at the palace. 
He was to come masked and show the ring to secure 
entrance. Something was evidently afoot and with 
a joyous heart, Rambaud hastened to obey. 

He found the Marquis in conference with his 
nearest allies and after salutations had been ex- 
changed Rambaud was invited to sit among them. 

“As it looks now,” the Marquis continued quietly, 
““Ezzelino is determined to destroy us and if we en- 
ter upon the new crusade, he will surely ravage the 
Duchy in our absence. We must send word of this 
to my cousin, King Phillip of France, and since he 
and the Pope are urging us to take the Cross, we 
shall insist that they prevent Ezzelino from crossing 
our boundaries until we return. This message should 
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start tonight. We count on thee, Rambaud, to carry 
it through. We can provide escort to the foot of the 
Alps, but from there on thou must work thine own 
way. Ye gentlemen can contrive the details. I go 
now to greet my sister and I wish Signor Rambaud 
to meet me in her ante room in an hour. Adieu!” 

A few minutes before the time set, Rambaud 
found himself alone in the apartment appointed. It 
was a novel experience and he took occasion to ex- 
amine the furnishings of a place so peculiarly per- 
sonal to Beatrice. He moved curiously around. He 
noticed a marble table on one side with some small 
figures upon it carved from ivory and these he fin- 
gered with interest. In one corner was a silvergilt 
candlestick while the whole of an adjacent wall was 
covered by a tapestry representing a tournament 
with two knights in full career. While thus engaged, 
his attention was attracted by sounds of movement, 
a kind of shuffling which seemed near by. He went 
to the window which opened out upon the River Po 
but there was nothing to explain the queer noises. 
A door almost closed, met his eye. It led into an 
adjoining room and Signor Rambaud,—with shame 
we confess it,—but the good knight peeked through 
the crack. 

At first it was casually and furtively but as he 
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comprehended the situation he remained spell- 
bound. With his eye glued to the aperture he discov- 
ered that the Marquis, suddenly called from the in- 
terview with his sister, had departed leaving his 
sword ‘behind and the Lady Beatrice, unable to re- 
sist the fascination of the bright blade had removed 
her outer garments and in a shift of white samite 
was practicing the manual of the sword. With an 
unfettered delight and freedom she swung the 
weapon around her head, tossed it in the air and 
caught it dextrously. She advanced and retreated, 
thrust and parried, above, below and to right and 
left with extraordinary skill. 

Rambaud feasted his eyes on this vision of his 
lady and watched her sword play with the intense 
appreciation of a connoisseur. As his wonder at her 
expertness and facility increased so his pride and 
love rose minute by minute until all barriers bid 
fair to burst before the amorous flood. 

While yet Rambaud held himself rigorously in 
check though with every nerve tense, Beatrice 
paused a moment, chuckled, and then whirling the 
heavy sword like a cartwheel with indescribable 
swiftness, she suddenly shifted the point and thrust 
it upward and to the left with a peal of laughter. 

Rambaud was petrified with astonishment. Yet 
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in spite of his mental confusion he recalled clearly 
that peculiar ruse de guerre which slew the felon 
knight in the tourney. It was the master stroke of 
the Green Knight. For an instant Rambaud was 
limp with bewilderment and surprise. Could it be 
that the Lady Beatrice and the Green Knight were 
one and the same? He retired softly and at a safe 
distance from the room, sat down. Surely the iden- 
tity of the Green Knight was no longer doubtful. In 
an ecstasy of admiration, delight and love he mur- 
mured,—‘‘Oh, mon bel cavalier, mon bel cavalier.” 
A period of meditation followed. Then his hopes 
rose again and to relieve his excitement and exalta- 
tion he composed a virelay. 


Upon a day, upon a day— 

O list my song, fair ladies, pray!— 

I sat and heard a throstle sing 

So bold and free and blithe and gay 
The strains had lured me far away, 
Beyond the hills adventuring, 

But that upon my spirit lay 

So great a sorrow, cold and grey, 

I could not well go forth a-wing. 


For in my heart, as in the spring, 
A thing of beauty lived, a thing 
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Of beauty blossomed, oversweet 

And wrought of such desires as wring 
Long sighs for love denied and bring 
The lover to the faultless feet 

Of her that might but will not fling 
Some little kissing comforting, 

Like rain upon the summer’s heat. 


But I arose, for I will meet 

Whatever comes of grief, and greet 
Whatever man shall say his say 

With offering me to drink and eat. 

I will not, of my freedom, cheat 

My heart of rapture that for aye 
Must rouse to learn by furious beat 
How she goes down the shining street 
In beauty more than angels may. 


The song was soothing. Gradually his agitafion 


diminished and Rambaud began to consider his po- 


sition more rationally. 


Lady Beatrice had obviously been guarding him 
from dangers which she was enabled to foresee. A 
woman guards only those in whom she is interested. 
Yet she was the very mold and essence of perfection 
and could it be possible she cared for him? He must 
hasten to find out. Calling a maid, he sent her to 
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Lady Beatrice with a request that he might see her 
alone. The messenger returned with word that 
Rambaud should await the Lady in her ante cham- 
ber. 

Again he found himself in that tantalizing apart- 
ment but how different were his emotions. Lady 
Beatrice entered in a few minutes, cool and unruf- 
fled from her exercise save for a slight heightening 
of color. Rambaud bent low. 

“T come, Madame, on very important business. 
Deign to give me thine advice. As thou knowest, I 
leave tonight for France and mayhap I shall not 
return. Mayhap, through misadventure, I shall not 
pass the Alps. Meanwhile I love a lady of superla- 
tive charms. I see her continually. I converse with 
her occasionally but I fear to let her know the state 
of my feelings. Tell me. Ought I to die of love 
through fear of revealing myself to her?” 

“By no means,” replied Beatrice promptly. “I 
advise thee to declare thy love and request the lady 
to retain thee as her troubadour and lover. If she 
be wise, she will not take thine adoration amiss but 
even feel honored, for believe me, Signor Rambaud, 
thou art so lovable and so noble in thyself that there 
is no lady in the world who ought not to receive thee 
freely as her knight.” 
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“Then, Madame, thou art the lady.” 

“Then, Rambaud, thou art my knight.” 

An instant of silence ensued for Rambaud was 
overwhelmed by the magnitude and immediacy of 
his success. His embarrassment was doubled by the 
next remark of Lady Beatrice. 

“Signor Rambaud, according to your rules as an 
expert in love, thou should’st now take a kiss by 
force.”’ Then she laughed as the color flooded his 
face and in confusion he stammered, “Sweet Lady, 
my speech was light and my tongue wagged loosely. 
I spoke but to pass the time. I cry thee mercy, and 
as a boon, in all reverence, I would that I might kiss 
thy hand.” 

“Nay, Rambaud, I would kiss your lips and then 
—then—enough, Signor Rambaud, then—tell me 
your plans for tonight.” 

“We leave in two divisions at ten o’clock, just as 
the moon sets. I have charge of the first. Thy 
brother follows me shortly with the second and we 
hope thus to catch the enemy between us. At the 
pass of the Alps we wait for the second troop and 
thence with a small party of knights I go on alone.” 

“How long wilt thou be gone, my Rambaud?” 

“Six weeks, Sweet Lady, by actual time and six 
years as measured by my separation from thee.” 

“Ts all prepared?” 
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“We can start in half an hour after the horses are 
ordered.” 

“Then, Rambaud, I'll bid thee farewell in this 
room before thou goest and I'll have thee near me 
at supper. At present I have much to think of. 
Adieu, Sweet Friend.” . 

“First, let me ask thee, Fair Lady, what befell 
last night after I left the palace?”’ 

“That was a trick to trip the enemy. My man 
was the better swordsman, my teacher in fact, and 
he slew two of his assailants at the foot of the stair- 
case whil’st himself escaped with a slight wound. 
We found valuable papers on the body of one which 
thou wilt carry to King Phillip tonight. Adieu, my 
Rambaud.”’ 

“Stay but a moment, my dear one, and tell me if 
thou did’st divine the lady of my verse?” 

“Of course, Signor Rambaud, and so did all my 
friends, I fear. Now, farewell, I must depart, since 
thou wilt not leave me.” 

“But, Beatrice,” He was alone, staring with 
large eyes at the closed door. 

That night at supper the gayety was exalted in 
character rather than checked by the imminence of 
danger and separation. The emotions of the com- 
pany were centered on the present enjoyment. Ram- 
baud was in the merriest of moods. He laughed with 
one, jested with another and sang to all. 
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Finally at a signal from Beatrice the ladies re- 
tired, the men drew together, the wine passed more 
slowly, the last dispositions were made and the 
horses sent for. 

Rambaud slipped quietly away to the room where 
his beloved awaited him. 

“We have but a moment, dear lady. The horses 
are ordered. God knows I am crushed under the 
pain of leaving thee behind. Without doubt the 
good God is even now surprised that I should con- 
sent to it yet I am, and always will be thine. I am 
thy servitor and liege man, Sweet One, and I belong 
to thee forever. My happiness will end only with 
my life. Thine image will ride at my side through- 
out the journey and my heart will ever pine for 
thee.” 

“But troubadours are fickle, my Rambaud, fickle 
as a woman,” Beatrice added mischievously, ‘‘and 
flighty of heart.” 

“Thou art my only love, Dear Heart, and thy 
presence shall accompany me even as my shadow. 
I must leave thee. Farewell.” 

“Farewell, my Rambaud. I shall always be nearer 
than thou thinkest. Go, with God.” 

The moon dropped behind the Alps and darkness 
fell upon Lombardy as the gates of the palace 
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opened and the first troop stole forth. The muffled 
tread of the horses, a slight creak of leather and the 
low grind of iron harness were the only signs of 
their departure. The second band followed soon 
after and the night swallowed both. 


An hour passed and yet another when suddenly 
there was a challenge in the darkness followed by 
cries and the crash of arms. The second troop hur- 
ried forward. A riderless horse dashed by. Another 
dropped his senseless burden in front of them and 
galloped on. Gradually the sounds of battle dimin- 
ished and when the second band reached the scene 
of conflict they found the attacking party had been 
broken and scattered, all save one, a giant in stature, 
who fought with Armand blade to blade. The arrival 
of the auxiliaries made a diversion and the tall 
knight turned to flee but as he did so, Armand 
thrust him so hard that he fell to earth and was 
captured. It was the Gray Knight, whereat Ram- 
baud was right joyous and lauded Armand for his 
prowess. 

A small detachment was left in charge of the pris- 
oners while all the rest proceeded. Thus after slight 
delay, the company rode on rapidly till they came 
to where the path began to rise in zigzags and here 
the Marquis called a halt. Rambaud received his 
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dispatches and final instructions. The farewells 
were said and the Marquis started back while Ar- 
mand and the other knights who were to accompany 
Rambaud, all fell into line and the party advanced 
up the pass. 

After this they travelled beneath the stars hour 
after hour without incident. Rambaud was some- 
times moody and again cheerful but always alert 
and resolute. His thoughts turned continually to 
Beatrice. He lived over and over the scenes of those 
two ineffable interviews until the dawn filtered 
through the scrubby trees and the night died. A 
doubtful bend appeared in the road and Rambaud 
spurred ahead of his companions to inspect it. The 
path was clear and again he began to weave visions 
of happiness about the person of his beloved. He 
thought the whole world must be aflame with love 
and as the sun rose out of the distant Adriatic, Ram- 
baud turned in gratification to greet it. He turned, 
and almost fell from his saddle in surprise for there 
in the path below was the now familiar figure of 
the Green Knight. Her visor was up however and 
the lady was laughing. 

“Oh Falcon Heart,” cried Rambaud, as he recov- 
ered his poise, “how did’st thou contrive it? Me- 
thought I left thee safe at Monferrati.” 
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“Tf I am to be a shadow, dear Rambaud, I wish 
to be a real shadow, so I rode out with the second 
troop—to see France.” 

“Will thy hot blooded brother endure this?” 

“Aye, my Rambaud, I told him all before meat 
last night.” 

“Tn that case thou may’st remain as my very dear 
shadow but prithee, doff thy helm and give me your 
lips for I would be sure also of the substance, mon 
bel cavalier.” 
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The Liquor of Love 


““RAMBAUD, THOU’RT SAD AND SILENT. Thou 
sing’st no more of love. What hath happened since 
I went to Rome? Art thou in love again, or is love 
forsworn or, doth the banquet tonight irk thee?” 

“In love, Armand, not again but yet, the more 
fool I. I tell thee, Armand, jealousy is the foul be- 
getter of bitterness and all heart-misery. It is en- 
gendered by trifles and fostered by doubts. It grow- 
eth like a poison fungus and breedeth a swarm of 
pestilent evils. Take now the Lady Beatrice. What 
man could desire a more delightful companion than 
she proved to be throughout our journey to France? 
But mark what follows. On our return, as thou 
knowest, I accompanied her brother, the Marquis 
de Monferrat, on his expedition against the bandits. 
On our way back the host went into camp at Acqui 
while I rode hither, to Casale Monferrati, to learn 
if despatches had come from the Duke of Suabia. 
By the way, I fell in with Ancelme d’Anjo whose 
uncle had seized his dukedom of Vintimiglia and 
was now seeking the boy’s life. On this account, 
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Ancelme dared not show himself at Casale until the 
Marquis returned. Meanwhile I took him food. A 
simple and natural act, thou thinkest, and so it was; 
but note. 

One afternoon, my Lady sends for me. Joyously 
I obey, expecting a rendezvous. I find her possessed 
of a madness. She begins at once,— 

“Signor Rambaud de Vacqueiras, have I ever 
been unkind to thee? 

“Never, my Lady,’ I answer in surprise. 

“Then why hast thou betrayed me?’ 

“T, my Lady?” 

“Aye, thou, Signor Rambaud. I am daily humili- 
ated by thy conduct.”’ 

“Nay, Lady Beatrice, the thing is impossible and 
I stand here ready to prove it on the body of the 
false knight who hath so lied to thee.” 

“For days, Signor Rambaud, thou hast been dis- 
trait. Thy mind hath been elsewhere and lately it 
is told that thou ridest with one of my women. What 
can’st thou say?” 

“Sweet Lady, I can not deny that I ride with 
Jacobina but I swear, par amour, that it is not in- 
jurious to thee. By God’s Blood, have I loved thee 
and fought for thee so long only to stumble now on 
a matter so trivial. Doth not the Law of Love dis- 
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tinctly say that a man cannot love two persons at 
the same time?” 

“Aye, Signor Rambaud, but the same law also 
saith that a moderate presumption only, justifieth 
me in grave suspicion of thee and thou dost not deny 
thy fellowship with my woman.” 

“Even so, Madame, thy charge of unfaith is but 
a surmise, without any foundation. That thou 
should’st condemn me on hearsay is too rigorous 
when I assure thee on my knightly honor and on the 
Holy Relics that I love no one but thee. Thou alone 
hast occupied my heart since first I came to Lom- 
bardy. How can’st thou hold so rueful a thought 
after all the proofs of affection I have given thee. 
Art thou insensible to my devotion?” 

“Thine own act condemns thee, Signor Rambaud. 
Dost thou, or dost thou not ride with Jacobina?” 

“Aye, Madame, I ride with Jacobina but ’tis only 
a trifle, a courtesy. Thou makest too much thereof. 
Tis not for my recompense that I ride with thy 
woman.” 

“Then why dost thou ride with her?” 

“That I cannot tell thee, Madame, on account of 
my vow, but I swear it is not in thy despite.” 

“Who rideth with my woman, rideth not with 
me, Signor Rambaud. Take thy love to thy leman, 
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thine own ilk. I will have none of it—nor of her.” 

“Nay, Lady Beatrice, I implore thee. I am thy 
leal servitor and lover. The law doth not permit thee 
to deprive me of my love-rights without reasons 
enough and to spare. Thou art unjust. Thou dost 
not act wisely or becomingly.” 

For a space of two breaths, my Lady looked at 
me with a fiery scorn. Then she burst forth, “wisely 
or becomingly, forsooth, Signor Knight! By the 
Body of God, who art thou to tell the Lady Beatrice 
what is wise or what becoming? Leave me instantly 
and be assured thy Jacobina shall not go unpun- 
ished.” 

““God’s Blood, Madame! This were unworthy of 
thee. At least spare thy woman. Jacobina is wholly 
innocent. I swear it.” 

“Thou swearest? Pah! Leave me, I say.” 

“In just so many words, Armand, she hath dis- 
missed me.” 

“Hath thy Lady seen thee ride with Jacobina, 
Rambaud?” 

“°Tis most like, Armand.” 

Then thou should’st have drawn thyself up 
haughtily, shrugged thy shoulders and declared in- 
differently, ‘Madame, I deny thy right to question 
me and furthermore I perceive thou hast lost thy 
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love for me else how could’st thou believe thine eyes 
in defiance of what I, thy true love, say to thee.’ 

Alas, Armand, I love her too dearly to use strate- 
gem or cunning. She hath me at her mercy. I was 
sick with grief as I passed down the corridor to the 
court yard where my charger awaited me. So far I 
got and leaning on my horse I burst into tears. Alas, 
my dear Lady, I thought, never have I been untrue 
to thee and yet by so slight an incident is thine anger 
kindled and thy face turned cruelly against me. All 
the precious honey of love is changed in an instant 
to acid and bitterness. Death were easier and yet, — 
a hand touched my arm and I looked up. 

“How now, Jacobina, art ready? Tis late.” 

“Ah, the pity of it, my Lord. What troubles 
thee?” 

“Troubles me, Jacobina? Why naught troubles 
me. Thy mistress hath a whirlpool of jealousy in her 
head and magnifies my excoursion with thee into a 
monstrous dishonor. Well, so be it. Hast thou the 
provision?” 

“Aye, Signor Rambaud, but ’twere wiser for thee 
to go alone. When my Lady is wrathful, she is no 
better than a fiend from Hell!” 

“Fear not, Jacobina, she hath already vented her 
wrath on my bruised heart but such is the usage of 
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dames. They treat with hauteur and harshness him 
who humbleth himself.” 

“Can’st thou not soften her, Signor Rambaud?” 

“Soften her, Jacobina? She hath neither wit nor 
wisdom when thus overwrought. It would be easier 
to approach a lioness with cubs than my Lady Be- 
atrice in this mood. If thy horse be ready, mount 
and I’ll meet thee as usual by the bridge. ’Tis grow- 
ing dark. Make haste.” 

A while later, Armand, after we twain had passed 
the bridge, methought a footman glided behind us 
from bush to bush but at the moment I was doubtful 
and cared not much. My dream of happiness was 
dissipated and I rode onward in grief and mortifica- 
tion. I saw no more suspicious shadows and leaving 
the main road we took a by-path which led to a wide 
thicket near Monte Sacra and here we stopped. I 
looked about me and whistled softly. 

Ancelme came forth cautiously. “‘Is it thou, Ram- 
baud? I had nearly despaired of thee. The time 
goes slowly. And thou, my Jacobina, Light of my 
Life, how I love thee. Thou bringest food and yet 
thy lips were food enow. Sweet Jacobina, I fear for 
thee. I wish the Marquis would return so I could 
visit thee openly. Hast news, Rambaud?” 

“My Lord rests with his force near Acqui as be- 
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fore, Ancelme. Tomorrow, I ride thence and urge 
his return. Do thou eat and make cheer with Jacobi- 
na. I shall watch.” 

They retreated to the shelter of the laurels while 
I dismounted and thrusting my lance into the 
ground I tethered our horses thereto and walked 
back and forth as much for my own relief as to guard 
my friends. Indeed I forgot the lovers, Armand, 
even as they forgot me. To me alone, I thought, my 
Lady wisheth evil; to me alone she giveth pain and 
why? Is it because I love her more than life. I 
could withstand any suffering, aye, let them tear my 
flesh with irons, or burn me with fire, it would not 
quench my spirit, ma belle amie, but thy suspicion 
of me is torture most dread. Life becometh a desert 
dire and portentous, Sweet Friend, without thy love. 
Thus I voiced my misery, Armand, for the liquor of 
Love is a venomed draught methinks. Some, it ex- 
alteth and some it maddeneth but all,—all it driveth 
onward, purblind and drunken with outstretched 
arms to seek a dream’s fulfilment. Ah, if I had occu- 
pied myself with the dear Christ. If I had pursued 
him with a devotion so pure, without doubt before 
death, yea, even during my life, Armand, He would 
have led me into paradise. Thus I worried and suf- 
fered over the affair but at last I roused myself. 
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“The night was half gone, my Rambaud?” 

Armand, the dawn was stealing through the 
trees as I sang an aubade. In response to my warn- 
ing the lovers came up and bade each other adieu 
with tears. 

We travelled back to Casale and without stopping 
for food I hastened to my Lord’s camp at Acqui. 
Now mark thee, Armand, how soon evil began. The 
day I arrived, if thou wilt recall, thou wert hurried 
to Rome with dispatches. The next day as I talked 
with the Marquis in his tent, there was a commotion 
among the guards. I went forward quickly and dis- 
covered three strange knights who demandeth en- 
trance. With them was poor Jacobina. She was on 
her way to Genoa whence she was to take ship. 
Lady Beatrice had thus driven her back to her uncle, 
the King of Sardinia, who designed for her an un- 
welcome marriage. With tears and entreaties she 
had persuaded her escort to stop at our camp and 
allow her to bid farewell to her lord and protector, 
the good Marquis. Thus it came about and while I 
conversed with the strange knights, Jacobina related 
to our Lord the whole story of her misadventure. 
Soon the twain came forth with Jacobina much com- 
forted. The Marquis was deeply interested in the 
journey of the knights. When had they left Casale 
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Monferrati? Was all well at Casale? How were the 
roads? When did they expect to reach Genoa and 
where would they pass the night? He was most 
courteous and kind but at length the adieus were 
said and the cavaliers set forth. 

After supper the Marquis suddenly arose. “Sig- 
nor Rambaud,” said he, “‘select me four other cava- 
liers, good men and hardy.” 

“Do we ride, my Lord?” 

“Aye, to rescue Jacobina, for in this way only can 
I compose the affair of my sister and the King of 
Sardinia.” 

Rest assured, Armand, I executed this mission 
right willingly and at dusk we mounted. We rode at 
full gallop till we reached Cortemeglia and there in 
an enclosed glade we concealed ourselves and re- 
freshed the horses. When all was ready we swept 
down upon the little inn near the roadway. The 
attack was a complete surprise to the knights but 
Jacobina was already dressed and waiting. She 
mounted behind me and we fied followed by a great 
outcry from all the world. Cavaliers, squires and 
assassins pursued us. Some we disable and the rest 
are driven back by the fury of our assault. Just as 
we begin to think ourselves safe, our enemies are 
reinforced by a clump of spears from Genoa, and 
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again we take flight. At a favorable moment we 
withdraw to a woody fastness on the side of a moun- 
tain and here we imbosk ourselves to await the 
issue. Pursuers surround us. We have no food or 
water and for two days we sit amid the alarms of a 
rustling leafage and hear on all sides the signal cries, 
the blasts of trumpet, clarion and cornet. Each day 
shields burn before our eyes and banners flutter in 
the wind. We lie perdu, however, and finally the 
clamors cease and the hunters abandon the quest. 

Soon thereafter we move cautiously westward 
along a secret path that was unwatched. Once free 
of the enemy we push onward at full speed but with 
beards on our shoulders. We ride over hills and 
through meadows and forests and across waters un- 
til at length we come to an ancient wood where a 
great fortified mansion sits on a small hill. 

The house was in ruins and inhabited only by a 
poor family of noble descent who had been disin- 
herited by the wicked Duke of Vintimiglia. The 
father of the family was much broken, aged by his 
misfortunes. He wept often into his great beard 
which resembled a sheaf of wheat badly arranged. 

The Marquis mounted the old man on a mule and 
sent him to Acqui with a behest for our knights to 
purvey themselves and join us with such speed as 
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they might. Meanwhile as the roads seemed clear 
we all rode about for an hour or so every day until of 
a late afternoon as we journeyed homeward, by ad- 
venture, we came upon a concourse of horses near 
our sanctuary. They must have come from the west 
or we would have met them and so we feared they 
were hostile. Meanwhile they held possession of the 
old mansion. Twilight threatened as our party re- 
tired quietly to the thickets and hilled in whilst I 
went forward on foot to investigate. I learned from 
the insignia and scutcheons that the knights were a 
body guard to the Duke of Vintimiglia. 

But why was he so far from his Duchy? We puz- 
zled much over this. Hunting, I thought. ‘Men 
rather than birds,’ muttered the Marquis. At first 
we did not connect the Duke’s presence with danger 
to Ancelme. It was Jacobina who first suggested this 
possibility. Soon it proved to be true, for our retreat 
though hidden from the thoroughfare, overlooked it 
and by and by a party of cavaliers hove in sight. I 
stole forward to inspect their passage. There were 
eight horsemen and among them was our bearded 
messenger on his mule. Worse than this, however, 
was to come, for beside the old man was Ancelme, a 
prisoner and weaponless. 

As I thought upon the affair it seemed probable 
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that when Jacobina disappeared, Ancelme, wild 
with grief and anxiety, had left his hiding place only 
to be captured by liers-in-wait. Most important was 
it now to learn if the old man had reached our troop 
before capture and while we were devising means to 
communicate with the messenger one of his children 
found his way to us with food. 

From this boy we discovered that our people had 
got the word and doubtless were on the march. 
We learned too that the old man had himself 
come upon Ancelme, his rightful overlord, wander- 
ing about in search of Jacobina. With the knowl- 
edge that she was with us they both started back 
but on the way accidentally fell in with a company 
of the Duke’s men who had been seeking Ancelme. 
The boy went on to say that Ancelme was being 
pressed to make over his Duchy formally to his 
uncle under pain of being hanged for treason and in 
the boy’s opinion the Duke was preparing to hang 
him anyhow, whatever he signed. 

Thou mayest be sure, Armand, that this new 
tangle stirred us mightily and thereby into action. 
The next morning our operations began. Leaving 
Jacobina in camp we advanced to the roadway 
where the Marquis posted a knight with instructions 
for our troop if it should come up and then we others 
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fared boldly forward to the old mansion. Our arrival 
made a sensation, Armand, as thou knowest it 
would, but as our numbers were paltry we gained 
audience with the Duke as we desired. 

His excellency was seated on a broad bench near 
the center of the long hall which was used as an eat- 
ing and sleeping room as well as a seat of judgment 
and a prison. Ancelme was pinioned in one corner. 

After salutations had been exchanged and much 
polite but futile conversation, the Marquis inquired 
about the prisoner. The Duke passed the matter 
over lightly as one of his retainers who had offended. 
Just at this time happily the cavalier who had been 
left to meet our troop came in and nodded to the 
Marquis. 

Thereupon the Marquis became sterner and look- 
ing attentively at Ancelme, remarked that he strong- 
ly resembled a young man whom he had once 
knighted, a son indeed of his old friend the former 
Duke of Vintimiglia. ‘Could it be,” he inquired, 
“that this was Ancelme?”’ 

At this pertinent question the Duke lost his tem- 
per and admitted the identity of the captive as well 
as his own foul purpose. 

“Tt would be an unknightly deed, my Lord Duke, 
thus to deprive the boy of his inheritance and life,” 
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declared the Marquis. “I pray thee to spare him for 
my sake.” 

“That will I not,” saith the Duke. “I’ve had 
trouble enough to catch the young ruffian and now I 
have him, I’ll end both his trouble and mine.” 

“T regret to find thee so unaccommodating, my 
Lord Duke, for by God’s Blood, I must thwart thee 
as courteously as I may.” 

“Thwart nothing,” thundered the Duke. “Thou 
interferest at thy peril.” 

“Unhappily, my Lord Duke, just now thy men 
are surrounded and outnumbered by mine.” Where- 
upon the Marquis sounded his horn thrice and hard- 
ly had the third note died away when our cavaliers 
thronged into the hall with swords drawn and none 
hindering. 

“Now yield thee, my Lord Duke, rescue or no 
rescue,”’ demanded the Marquis. 

The Duke for an instant hesitated, scowled ap- 
praisingly at the ring of mailed cavaliers and wrath- 
fully gave up his arms. Ancelme was next unbound 
and brought forward and right glad was he to greet 
his friends again. Meanwhile the Duke was pushed 
further with a summons to yield up the Duchy he 
had seized. He asked upon what terms and was told 
there were no terms. Yet even so, after a time, he 
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consented, perforce, to abdicate and all his retinue, 
weary of his tyranny, came forward and swore a 
glad allegiance to Ancelme, their new and rightful 
Lord. The old Duke was put under guard for re- 
moval to Monferrati and Ancelme went at once in 
search of Jacobina. 

The Marquis now sent off a horseman to Beatrice 
with news of the adventure while we others tarried 
a while to celebrate the wedding. As soon as the 
ceremony was over we started home while Ancelme 
and Jacobina proceeded to Vintimiglia with all their 
followers happy and contented. 

Now notwithstanding the Lady Beatrice is well 
aware of her error yet she repents not and refuses me 
her countenance even politely. Thou wert wonder- 
ing why this black chagrin devours me and thou 
hast remarked that I no longer sing of love. My love 
is ended, Armand, for even if my Lady should 
acknowledge her fault, I could not forgive her, so 
grievously hath she tortured me and so deeply hath 
she imperiled Ancelme and Jacobina. No, I shall go 
to the banquet, Armand, but I shall look upon her 
stonily. Come, our noble patron not only celebrates 
his homecoming tonight but also he will publish his 
resolve to take the Cross. 

As Rambaud finished speaking the young men 
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rose and walked slowly through the corridor into 
the spacious hall which was gaily decorated for the 
occasion. Brightly colored banners and splendid 
streamers overlaid the wide tapestries which hung 
upon the walls and the floor was freshly carpeted 
with new pulled herbs and fragrant grasses. 


The tables, covered with silken cloths, were bur- 
dened with food. Here were swans, geese, eggs and 
peacocks, hares and venison, partridges and many 
kinds of fish, cooked all of them with spices, pepper 
and mace. Enormous quantities of provision had 
been gathered in from the earth, from the air and 
from the abysses of the sea. 

This rich repast was a merry ceremonial in which 
the guests were regaled with flowers and incense 
while dancing and frequent performances of vocal 
and instrumental music alternated with strange 
feats of jugglery. When the company had finished 
eating and washed their hands, wines were circu- 
lated and the more formal entertainment began. 

Now it seems, as often happened, that a large 
party of jongleurs had come from France to enjoy 
the farfamed hospitality of Monferrati. They en- 
tered heartily into the spirit of the feast and con- 
tributed much to the merriment and cheer. They 
played on harps, on flutes and other instruments and 
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they executed chansons which delighted everybody. 
Rambaud, however, far from sharing the general 
pleasure, remained in a stupor of sadness. 

“What ails thee, Signor Rambaud,” inquired the 
Marquis playfully, “dost thou not rejoice to hear 
such sprightly airs and to look upon such a beautiful 
lady as my sister Beatrice? Behold how gracefully 
she wears her new gown of Alexandrian purple, or 
would’st thou peradventure, prefer to see her ac- 
coutered in green armor? Ah, Rambaud, it is the 
dearest and noblest lady in the world who has re- 
tained thee for her servitor.” 

“T have no reason to be joyous,” responded Ram- 
baud gloomily. 

The Marquis, however, knowing full well the 
cause of his friend’s wretchedness, resolved to com- 
fort him. He therefore approached his sister and 
whispered to her,—‘For love of me Beatrice, and 
all the company deign to ask Rambaud to rejoice in 
his heart and to sing of love as he did aforetime.”’ 

The dame hesitated a moment and then slowly 
making her way to her disconsolate lover she said, — 
“Dear Rambaud, thou art a man rare in thy time, 
goodly of countenance and a most excellent poet in 
all tongues. Had I not loved thee and desired all thy 
love then I could not have burned with jealousy. 
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I prithee, therefore, rejoice in thy heart and love me 
as afore time and do thou sing of thy love before all 
the guests, unless perchance, thou can’st not forgive 
me for loving thee overmuch.” 

Now Rambaud was exceedingly sick for love of 
this lady and for a moment he was too agitated to 
speak but his heart turned to her bright countenance 
as turns the disc of a sunflower and his face beamed 
with gladness as he replied,—‘“‘ Most Gracious Lady, 
we can forgive as long as we love and whilst thou 
hast caused me much sharp pain and grief yet if I 
evermore live, I shall evermore love thee.” 

Thereupon, exalted by emotion, Rambaud rose 
as she had desired him, and improvised some curious 
new couplets which never had been heard before. 
His passion-swept soul infused his verse with a quiv- 
ering vital fervor which revealed the consuming fires 
and joys of love, the pain and wretchedness of dis- 
cord as well as the softer delights of reconciliation. 
At the climax of his song he burst into a paean of 
praise for his lady. He sang of her as a goddess 
mortally impassioned who sought the wells of mor- 
tal happiness. His spirit so exulted in this divine 
harmonious madness that all hearts throbbed in 
unison with his. 

When the alluring rhythms ceased there was a 
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gasp of silence and then the enchanted company 
burst into glad acclaim at this feat of unimagined 
minstrelsy. The Lady Beatrice looked upon her 
lover with a high possessive pride though her eyes 
were soft and luminous with love. Armand, how- 
ever, who had heard all that passed, only smiled into 
his beard and shook his head. 
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THE BEATIFICATION OF THE NOVICE 


Lhe Beatification of the Novice 


HAVING GROWN OLD in the service of our dread 
Prince Henry, of that name the Eighth, I began to 
esteem it a heavy matter and hard to remain a 
clarke, for verily whiles one may weep and smart, 
others live in pleasaunce and wealth. 

So as I, Henry Tunstall, looked about me, I saw 
that the monks led easy lives and waxed fat and 
great, so fat and indolent indeed that I lusted to be- 
come one. The more I bent myself to this matter, 
the more I lusted; and so in time I journeyed to a 
Holy Brotherhood where I hoped to spend my days. 

Whilst the place and the work were new, me- 
seemeth it were not amiss; but anon was I put to 
labor among the hinds and then I wist I had caught 
a sprat in place of a herring; for day after day must 
I swink and sweat in the scullery whilst the breth- 
eren held high revel in the common hall. Needs 
must this weakened my stomach and I cast about 
for other things, but not hastily; for ’tis the hasty 
bitch that bringeth forth blind whelps. So after a 
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long year it happed that I went to Crabhouse 
Priory, an house of close nunnes in Norfolk near the 
sea and here, after much trouble, for I still bore my 
body upright, I became the gardener. 

In this place I abode for the space of three years 
or more and hoped to live till the ende, for the work 
was not hard, the living good and the open air gave 
meaboldstomach. In the cellar too were fine Italian 
wines which the noble Prioress had fetched from 
London and many wethers grazed and fattened on 
the green grass that covered the broad pastures that 
sloped from the Priory down to the fennes where 
the river runneth gently and pleasantly toward the 
sea. 

Now the small height whereon the Priory sat 
amidst the granaries and barns, trees and boscage, 
was so set apart from the King’s highway that our 
quiet was rarely stirred save by those who had to do 
with the holy sisters. The most common guest, and 
he came not often, was the Abbott of Bollington 
who lived not many miles away. Whenever he came 
back from London, however, he had appetite to ride 
to Crabhouse Priory wherein he was right welcome, 
not only for his cheery gossip of the city and his 
merrie jests but also for the trinkets he brought. 
His coming to the Priory was the sign for a great 
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feast, for he was a witty man of fine parts, a jolly 
fellow whose velvet gown glistened with golden 
chaines and his mitred cap was heavy with great 
pearles. 

It would do a man good in his heart to see how 
proudly this Priest rode and set forth in his gallant 
apparel, with a great route of foot boys swarming 
about the housings of his horse. 

Sooth to say, the Abbott caused much fluttering 
in our dovecote and mostly when he sat at meat with 
the noble Prioress in the big hall. It was then the 
nunnes scurried hither and yon like ants, as they 
bore sweetmeats to the table, with wine and pasties 
of which he was overfond. It was a rare sight to see 
them all, both big and little, double up like flails as 
they louted low before their betters. I say all, but I 
should leave out the Novice, for at this time there 
was but one and she a mere wisp of a girl who had 
been attached to the Priory by will. This Novice 
was full of young, warm and lusty blood and her 
feet travelled faster than any, on which account she 
came much oftener before the Abbott; but she 
looked him evenly in the eyen and bent but rarely, 
being as yet not broken to know her full duty to 
the man of God. 

Now proper and fair was this Novice, with a 
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comely red in her cheeks, lips like rowan berries and 
nothing in her body that you would have changed. 
So winsome too was she that my Lord Abbott, in 
his goodness and courtesy, overlooked her lack of 
manners, and one time he patted her chin full 
fatherly, whereat the noble Prioress was wroth and 
not afterward did the maid appear in the hall. 

In this way were her faults licked with the rough 
side of the tongue and in other ways, too, the drill 
which was to make the Novice into a lady nunne 
went on apace. Not few were the times when I 
leaned on my spade behind the shraggy boscage and 
listened to words of wisdom wherein the noble Pri- 
oress gave of her charity some fruitful admonition 
and led her charge on in the sanctified life. 

The Prioress was a sad, discreet and ancient dame 
and I, being stricken with years, wist her words to 
be sooth and well spoke. Most so when she warned 
against the frailties of the flesh and such sinnes of 
the world as maidens should not know nor never 
even think. These whiles the Novice would cast 
down her eyen full modestly and anon she would 
weep sorely, but methought at times, for I could not 
well hear always, she asked shrewd questions that 
were in no wise humble. These the noble Prioress 
answered not but looked frowningly and bade the 
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Novice to have faith, though at other times the old 
dame heartened the girl in her zeal and praised her 
eagerness. 

“Ere thou become old,” quoth the Prioress, “a 
great stress will happen in which thy religion will be 
a Strong staff of support and a rod of protection, 
and many there be who have attained sanctity and 
even beatification for righteousness in such sore 
tribulation.” 

In such manner the Prioress would speak and the 
Novice would raise her voice in gladness and hope 
the trial might come soon. For my part, however, I 
put little store by this rede, sith I wot well of a cer- 
tain man who walked always in sanctity and his 
upright life and noble speech brought comfort and 
hope to his neighbors in their afflictions. Then it 
happed that wandering troopers slew his sow, where- 
upon he dropped his godly garments and went to 
the devil. Still women be uncertain and none can 
say whither the cat will jump. 

Nathless, the Ancient Dame continued ever her 
exhortations and needs must the maid grew ever 
more godly thereby, but yet was she restless of foot, 
alert and seeking of countenance, and gained not 
peace as one should rightly expect. 

As touching this I watched and doubted for when 
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the Novice passed me by, all woful in outward 
seeming, her dark eyen looked out in merrie guise 
and always as if she asked me also a question. 

At the same time I felt warm, youthful and full 
of life and so strongly drawn to the Novice that I 
bore myself upright and looked after her as she 
pressed down the sward with her dainty feet. Oft- 
times, too, she made a little spring which was so 
worldly and yet so graceful and so featly done 
withal that my heart leaped, my breath came short 
and it so happed thereafter that I told not the noble 
Prioress, as my duty bade. 

In time, too, it came to me that being so young 
and stark the Novice could make my old age very 
comfortable. In sooth, it began to appear to me 
right shameful that so much sprightliness and youth 
should be wasted and lost in a house of close nunnes, 
for I well knew that her light heart and comely 
cheeks would pass with time and trouble into a 
withered old age. But of age she was unthinking 
and of trouble not heedful. 

Of tribulation indeed there was enough and more 
to follow, for every little while came rumors that 
our dread King Henry liked it not for the Pope to 
gainsay him and had it in mind to be himself the 
Holy Father to our English people. But of these 
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things at that time there was no certainty, and 
whoso conjectureth may as well aim too far as too 
short. 

Moreover, other troubles lay yet closer; for ever 
and anon came a monk or nunne wandering miser- 
ably, who told that our Perilous Prince had set his 
face against the convents and monasteries. Some 
he had destroyed out of hand while to others he had 
sent evil men for to spy out and bring tidings of evil 
things wheron he might mischievously act. 

You may well believe that we in Crabhouse Pri- 
ory felt far from safe in such parlous times and 
feared the loss of our livings and right politicly, too; 
for such comforts and such larders were not to be 
found in all England outside the holy places where 
God protected his followers. Being but one man it 
behooved me in noyous times to take no jeopardy 
and so I slept in the stone granary with the great 
iron bar pulled across the door lest desperate men 
should fall upon us and make trouble, as in sooth 
they did in the end, as you shall see. Yet when the 
pinch came I held myself craftily, for I am not so 
mad that I would strive with a dead man against 
the quick. 

Meanwhile, night after night did I lie awake in 
the granary thinking upon the Novice who seemed 
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so bent on consecrating her green and thrifty body 
to our Holy Religion. Craftily I cast about in my 
head for ways and means to wean her from this 
doubtful doom; but when a plan seemed ready and 
fit I would become unsure and there would fall upon 
me a great fear of roving men-at-arms. So it happed, 
between desire and dread I slept but little. 

In such shift of maze and alarm the winter sped 
by and a gay spring came on such as one sees only 
in our fair land of England. The flowers and all the 
green things perked up their pretty heads and so 
also did the vile weeds which I must clear out with 
much irksome travail. 

During this time I saw the Novice but seldom and 
only at such seasons as she fared forth among the 
flowers and trees to take the air and hear the small 
fowls sing. She was so goodly to look upon and she 
stepped with so light a step withal and shewed so 
blithe a spirit that I feared for her soul; yet even so 
I wished she were less devoted to the house of close 
nunnes. When she thought she was alone, ofttimes 
her laugh would be loud and quick and full of glee, 
but soon thereafter would she weep full sore. By 
these marks I wot in sooth that her soul was in pain 
and I felt strongly drawn to help her secure that 
much sought peace in the bosom of our blessed reli- 
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gion, but I withheld and approached not lest I lose 
my living; and furthermore I hoped something 
might happen to send her to me. 

So the days passed in peace to all outward seem- 
ing until one afternoon as the Novice tripped by 
and I bore myself upright to look after her as my 
custom was, my ears caught the old familiar sound 
of clanking harness. Quickly I looked over the lea 
and through the boscage I could see figures moving 
and from time to time the glint of armour, until 
finally a troop of horsemen entered the lush bracken 
of the roadway down near the twisting water of the 
fennes. 

This evil sight could bode us only heaviness and 
peril, and fearing for the surety of all I broke the 
rule of silence and counselled the sprightly maid to 
fly to the nunnery. She turned in surprise to ask 
wherefore. Thereupon I pointed out the riders and 
the wench was much moved. Her eyen lighted up 
and the red of her pretty cheeks both waxed and 
waned, but she fled not nor did she show that fear 
and dread which such a mischancy happening 
would surely bring to one seasoned in the faith and 
assured of a heavenly life. 

“Peradventure,” saith she, “this is the crisis of 
which our good Mother Superior hath spoken and 
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now mayhap I shall go forward to a sanctified life.” 

Upon this I chided her sorely and drove her back- 
ward till she was lost to me among the great oaks 
around the Priory. I stood a short space to scan the 
riders, but as they turned inward I was filled with 
misgivings and hurried to the Priory to give tidings. 

The maid at this time I saw not but I came upon 
the Prioress in the common hall. God wot, by now I 
was all a tremble and my teeth beat and chattered 
right smartly, yet sooth to tell what I then spoke 
brought much concern to the face of that high born 
dame and eke a deal of confusion and grief to the 
good sisters who hastened in with strange forebod- 
ings of sorrow. In and out they ran and cried har- 
row and welaway. In the midst of this ado a com- 
pany of lean riders came clanking into the yard, 
with a youngish cavalier at their head. 

The Prioress, albeit somewhat pale, flinched not, | 
for she was of noble birth; and when the riders had 
dismounted she drew herself up and said, “‘Tunstall, 
go forth and learn their business, for I fear they be 
foully sent.” 

This duty I misliked, for I knew too well the 
ways of hardy knaves with men like me; but as I 
held back and shuffled here and there, considering 
what I might say or how I might void the task, her 
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Ladyship looked at me fiercely and stamped her 
foot; whereupon I went forward hastily, only to 
meet master Captain striding into the common hall. 

His plumed hat swept the floor in courtly wise as 
he inquired, “Have I the honor to hailsay the noble 
Prioress?” 

“That ye do,” saith her ladyship, ‘and now 
prithee tell by what puissance ye thus intrude upon 
our sacred privacy?” 

“Simply enough, my lady,” saith the Captain, tak- 
ing a great roll from under his cloke, “‘for I bring 
ye greeting from good master Cromwell, the servant 
of our Perilous Prince, which greeting ye are to read 
to the chapter.” 

Upon this the Prioress drew up her shoulders as 
proud ladies do when distressed and turned to as- 
semble her nunnes, only to discover that all were 
gathered, not excepting the Novice, who had slid in 
from behind, stealthily, just as master Captain’s 
hat swept the rushes from the floor. 

The reading took but a short time and was indeed 
none other than our fears warranted. It commanded 
the closing of the Priory, the dissolution of the mem- 
bership, and announced the forfeiture of all the 
property to the Crown. 

To women whose lives had all been spent in the 
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shelter of those walls, dispiteous death had seemed 
easier; nathless, each one took the blows according 
to her stomach. Some wrung their hands and wept 
while others laughed aloud and then fell down. The 
Prioress alone stood staunch, being of high birth, 
and I marvelled much at her courage as she moved 
about and cheered on her flock, for I too had lost an 
easy living with scant warning. Anon it came to me 
that the breaking up of the nunnery must needs set 
the Novice adrift and the affair might fall out to my 
good. With this in mind I sought her out among 
that flock of nunnes. As the pent sheep are scat- 
tered by the ravening wolf, so that doleful company 
ran hither and yon in sorrow and disarray. But as I 
looked from one to another of the wailing women, it 
seemed to my mind that among them all the Novice 
was not much cast down, but in sooth she appeared 
more curious than afraid. Her cheeks flamed with 
eager turmoil, her breast rose and fell hastily and 
her eyen, sparkling like jewels, scarce ever left the 
upright figure of the young Captain. 

For a king’s rider, forsooth, he was not bad to 
see, for he had a proud port and was well featured, 
while his body was strong and clean made. As I 
turned again to him from the Novice J saw the Cap- 
tain run his eyen shrewdly over the weeping women, 
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till they reached the maid, and there they clung like 
a bee to a flower. After a time the Captain an- 
nounced slowly that he and his men had come a long 
way and therefore they would stay over night at the 
Priory. This news, as you well may know, was sore 
displeasing to the Prioress, but, being deprived of 
her power as well as her abode, she could not gain- 
say him; so she left the hall with all her women and 
quick therein swarmed the men-at-arms. 

In the hall then was a scene of wild disarray, for 
the troopers overran everything like dogs seeking a 
slot. Some brought fresh mutton up from the fields 
and young poultry from the barns, while others 
stood at the fires and turned spits whereon they 
roasted haunches, saddles and joints, so fat and 
savoury as to make any man’s mouth water that was 
not parched with fear. Others, meanwhile, carried 
flagons of wine from the cool cellars and pillage from 
the kitchen, so that in no long time the tables were 
loaded down with victuals and drink and every man 
set to. 

Throughout all did much trouble fall upon me as 
you may well believe for the troopers spared not my 
age. Far and fast was I driven and I fetched and 
carried without stint. This I did unwillingly, in 
sooth, but I hid my feelings slyly, sith the good 
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King’s troopers are ever harsh in their dealings with 
serving men, and the ways to Heaven from all 
places are of like length and distance. 

Hour after hour those troopers sat at meat and 
with good and dainty foods they filled their bellies. 
Throughout all they laughed and sang and boasted 
of their mischief and riots. They told how they had 
burned Hardscrabble Monastery because the monks 
were lordly and contemned them and they told how 
they had pilled the Abby of Bollington and left the 
good Abbott and his fellows half dead with fright. 
Such tales left me weak of back and loose of knee, 
for I feared lest I be hanged ere I be dead; but I 
underpropped myself with the hope that I was too 
lowly for so high a fate. Soon darkness fell and the 
candles burned dim while the cressets flared and 
smoked and ever those lusty thieves shouted and 
sang and bantered their coarse jests after the man- 
ner of troopers. 

At length, when their veins were swollen with 
victuals and wine, those drunken and desperate 
knaves waxed wanton and wandered off around the 
Priory without any let or hindrance. 

To me who stayed in the hall with the Captain 
and a few other heavy swashbucklers who loved best 
the good wine of the Prioress, there came ever and 
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anon a shriek from some timorous sister. Wails of 
despair, too, mingled with loud prayers to the Virgin, 
told of foul deeds; but these made no mark in the 
hall, if in sooth the noise was heard by those wassail- 
ing. As for me, I kept close and said naught, for it 
was not my house that was burning. 

Anon, however, arose an over lusty cry which 
made me think of the Novice and likewise did it 
affect the Captain; for while I was considering how 
I might spy around fortherlye and untaken, the Cap- 
tain stood forth, listened a certain short space, and 
then, as another cry rang out and more shrill, he 
went quickly forward and was lost among the 
crooked passages of the Priory. I saw him no more, 
but soon thereafter a sodden lout swayed into the 
hall and seized a great flagon of our fine Italian 
wine. This he emptied at a draught and then fell to 
abusing his Captain with many mighty oaths. While 
still muttering his slimy words he sunk to the floor 
and snored roundly. Straightway I knew the faith 
of the Novice had proved a strong buckler and 
greatly I feared in my soul that from this success 
she would be resolved to go forward in sanctifica- 
tion. I mused on this as one after another of those 
enfarced troopers dropped their muzzie heads on the 
table or fell asleep beneath it. 
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So the night waned while I stood about straightly, 
fearing to stop in the hall and fearing yet more to 
go to bed. After a long night, morning did come at 
last and I felt my courage rise as the troopers gath- 
ered at the blare of the trumpet. 

Frowsier knaves I never saw. Some there were 
who ate and some who drank, but all were confused 
and sleepy and ugly from the night’s wantoning. 
Some cursed and others chuckled drunkenly, but all 
looked frowningly from side to side, so I took good 
heed to stand privily and perdu and come not nigh. 

The young Captain at first I saw not, but at 
length the horses came and the trumpet blew. Then 
all mounted and each trooper bore with him the 
spoil he had taken, all that his horse could carry. 
Much of this was from the chapel—trich cups, gold 
chains, chalices cunningly wrought and such like. 

Thus they made ready and I was rejoiced to see 
them go, albeit I had lost nothing but a good living. 
To my mind the affair had now reached an outgate 
and my thoughts began to turn to the distraught 
Novice. Now first without jeopardy I could entreat 
with her craftily; and afterwards I thought to take 
lodgings with a friend connected with the Court. 
His house was large and there in sikerness I could 
sit well and warm by the fire with a mulled cup and 
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a toasted crab; and the whiles that I weaned the 
Novice from her religious bent, I could gossip and 
drivel and drink. 

While these things were passing in my head the 
May sun shone down brightly and master Captain 
rode out from behind the Priory to the head of his 
troop. 

As I looked, I was astonished and almost stood 
forth from my hiding, for on the horse’s croup sat 
the Novice with her arm around the Captain’s waist 
and smiling a silly smile. The Captain gave the word 
and the troop set forth. Thus they rode off and, as 
the Novice passed, I saw that under her tousled hair 
her eyen danced with lights of joy in which were no 
signs of question nor yet of religion but only of 
knowledge, content and bliss. 
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The ‘Veil of Helen 


“LIKE DAWN IS THE BEAUTY Of her face, like the 
moon in the heavens at night, or like spring when 
the winter is ended, or like a cypress in the meadow, 
so is Helen among the Spartan maids.’’ Thus speaks 
the poet but the description touches only slightly 
our sophisticated modern senses which are wont to 
expect a creamy neck, lips like rowan berries and 
fathomless eyes all alight with the hope and sparkle 
of the morning. 

That Helen was an ideal, a creature beautiful be- 
yond adequate comparison and perpetually young, 
all the poets agree and we have no reason to doubt 
the truthfulness of a portrayal which comes down to 
us untouched by jealousy and undiminished by dis- 
paragement. Time, space and circumstance have re- 
vealed no blemish in her indefectible beauty. 

The daughter of Leda was so divinely fair that 
she rivalled the charms of the Queen of Love herself 
and her body was so inimitable that in the temple 
of Aphrodite, where pagan appreciation of female 
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loveliness reached its apogee, vessels modeled from 
her faultless breasts were chosen, not unworthily, to 
bear incense before the shrine. 

We meet Helen first in the third book of the Iliad 
when the many-hued Iris is sent by the Gods to se- 
cure her presence on the walls as a witness to the 
battle between Paris and Menelaus. Her lover and 
her husband are about to strive in single combat for 
the possession of that fair face which launched the 
Grecian ships for the swift investment of Troy. The 
Trojan war hangs pendulate and seems about to 
cease. 

Iris finds Helen engaged in weaving a purple pep- 
lum and coaxing her from the task, leads her, some- 
what loth, to the Scaean tower where the westering 
sun in full effulgence fell. There, grave old men, the 
elders of the city, had already taken seats on the 
windy battlements that overlooked the scene of the 
conflict. The arrival of Helen added much to the 
dramatic setting. She was draped in silvery white 
veiling and Homer describes her effective entrance 
in Chapman’s memorable lines— 


“Counsellors they were, exceeding sage, 


And as in well grown woods, on trees, cold spiny 
grasshoppers 
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Sit chirping, and send their voices out that scarce 

can pierce our ears, 

For softness, and their weak faint sounds ; so talk- 
ing on the tower, 

These seniors sate; who when they saw the power 

Of beauty in the Queen ascend, even those cold- 
Spirited peers, 

Those wise and almost withered men, found this 
heat in their years, 

That they were forced (though whispering) to 
say, what man can blame 

The Greeks and Trojans to endure, for this so rare 
a dame, 

So many miseries and so long.” 


All eyes and hearts and minds were captivated by 
the ineffable grace which, through Aphrodite’s art- 
fulness, radiated from Helen’s person. 


“Her very body gear,” says Symonds, “‘was filled 
with the powerful love charm with which she was 
dowered at birth.”’ And he relates that “when the 
Phocians robbed the Delphian treasure house, the 
wife of one of the captains took and wore a necklace 
of Helen’s, whereupon she doted on a young Epirot 
soldier and eloped with him.” The story may well 
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cause a smile though we cannot doubt the sincerity 
of the ancient belief. 

Helen’s triumph on the Trojan walls, though 
evanescent, might seem to her an ample justification 
for temporarily laying aside the golden shuttle and 
the slow moving tunic, just as years before she had 
fluttered forth in swan-like beauty from the hearth 
of Menelaus to find asylum in the cedar-scented 
chambers of Troy. 

It was as if one, wearied of long association with 
smooth paven ways and the irksome labors of per- 
function, had seized the first opportunity to at- 
tempt the “Imagined Better Thing,” the something 
that catches the fancy and swings forth the soul and 
dragging body into the vague but alluring temples 
of the unexplored. 

This vision of the “Better Thing,” is in reality 
only an impassioned longing for “self-expression” 
or, for a chance to use one’s full powers in harmoni- 
ous environment yet the vision troubles the hearts 
of humanity and brings discontent for all the things 
that are, so soon as they be attained. Hence upon 
the merest frou-frou of Fortune’s skirt or the tiniest, 
quickening touch of the fingers of Romance, a throng 
of eager souls is suddenly awake and in motion, in- 
tent, joyous and athirst for gallant adventure. 
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It is from this spirited company that Ares, who 
barters the bodies of men for gold, obtains his re- 
cruits and it is from their ranks that he sent steadily 
home to Hellas that long procession of brazen urns, 
each of which contained a little white dust. 

There are some who are “born to acquiescence, 
who love gregarious ease and the smug performance 
of the daily ritual”; who resent innovations and 
shrink from the dissonance of change be it only for 
the tuning of the instrument. It is to charm the 
senses of these who lack the wandering instinct and 
cannot see the beckoning fingers of Romance that 
Homer artfully presents the domestic picture of 
Helen at her loom. It is a soothing scene, the de- 
light of the cliché mind, the hope of the aged and the 
frequent marsh-light of him whose soul is set in tur- 
moil, but it is only a dream wherein the enterprising 
spirit does not linger. 

It is not the elaboration of the peplum, however, 
interwoven with the deeds of Trojan heroes that 
claims our attention at present nor may we tarry 
longer with the visions which the Homeric tale in- 
spires. 

Helen’s costumes were as numerous as befitted a 
secular queen of high romance. Some were exam- 
ples of curious needlework while others were mar- 
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vels of the patient loom, cunningly wrought out of 
rare materials. All have been eloquently described 
by many generations of admirers. Virgil alone, from 
the many robes, jewels and ornaments, has singled 
out her veil for brief but suggestive reference. Nor 
do we conceive this to be the ordinary white veil of 
which Homer makes mention. No. This fabric, Vir- 
gil tells us, was the wondrous gift of her mother, 
Leda, and was borne off by Helen, what time she 
took her unlawful nuptial flight from Mycenae. 
Whether the veil was made by Leda’s hand or, 
woven in we know not what celestial loom, she re- 
ceived it as a guerdon of love from Jove, the poet 
does not say. Whatever its origin it might well be 
Helen’s chiefest treasure. With all her womanly 
heart she would prize the thing which by nuance of 
color and coy concealment converged her beauty to 
its fullest radiance. The studied relinquishment only 
emphasized her conscious abundance, the conceal- 
ment was but a revelation. 

Her feminine instinct would be alive also to the 
romantic associations of the veil. She would find a 
quick kinship with the innate mystery of its involu- 
tions and the wealth of suggestion in each knot and 
nexus of the web. Doubtless she thrilled with pleas- 
ure as she traced out a semblance of design meander- 
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ing here and there through the intricate maze like a 
thread of fate. She could surmise easily that in some 
obscure way it symbolized the complexity and the 
alternate rise and fall of human fortune of time and 
destiny. In the shimmering mesh, as in dim sheet 
lightning, she divined her mother’s brief affiliation 
with the Gods and her own calamitous career. 

We cannot, inquire too curiously into the means 
by which this extraordinary treasure came into the 
possession of Aeneas. Virgil makes no mention of it 
when he tells how his hero with a few companions 
sought the black ships in an over hasty departure 
through Troy’s smoke and flame. It is sufficient, 
however, to know that when Aeneas cast about for 
some means to express his gratitude to the hospita- 
ble Dido the thought of the veil was especially felici- 
tous and he sent the faithful Achates to the fleet 


with instructions to bring— 


“ . . Pallam signis auroque rigentem 


Et circumtextum croceo velamen acantho 
Ornatus Argivae Helenae: quos illa Mycenis, 
Pergama cum peteret, inconcessosque hymenaeos 
Extulerat matris Ledae, mirabile donum, 
Praeterea sceptrum Ilione quod gesseret olim, 
Maxima natarum Priami coloque monile 
Bacatum et duplicem gemmis auroque coronam.” 
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A robe stiffened with figures of gold, 

And a veil with yellow acanthus woven into the bor- 
der, 

Ornamenis of the Argive Helen and the wondrous 
gift of her mother, Leda, 

These she had borne off with her from M ycenae, 

What time she sought Pergamos and an unhallowed 
marriage. 

And further the scepter which Ilione, the eldest 
daughter of Priam had once wielded, 

And also a circlet of pearls for the neck and a double 
diadem of gold and jewels. 


These few lines are all that have come down to 
us and not elsewhere in literature do we find any 
allusion to this singular but altogether significant 
bequest. Moreover, it is not difficult to envision the 
colors of the veil. Thus the body was dyed in Tyrian 
purple according to the custom among those of 
Helen’s exalted rank, and this, to those seeking a 
sign, might clearly typify the static conditions of 
ordinary human life. One could readily carry sug- 
gestion further and see in the acanthine border a 
representation of that unwearied fire of love which 
hovers about and ignites the souls of all men who 
look upon Helen. 
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Thus may the legend be read at a time when sym- 
bols are less frequently encountered and engage the 
interest only of the specialist or initiate. 

As civilization develops, our minds cling to and 
cherish our legends even when we are conscious of 
their fabulous character. ‘Little by little, however, 
they expand under the touch of more enlightened 
affections and more delicate imagination until at 
length the perfect structure appears in all the sym- 
metry of milky stem and honeyed bell.” 

Through whatever transformations a myth may 
pass its proper interpretation depends wholly and 
entirely upon the aptitude we have in our souls for 
intelligent and responsive sympathy. “We can un- 
derstand the story of human hearted things only 
insofar as we can ourselves take pleasure in the per- 
fection of visible forms, or sympathize in imagina- 
tion with strange peoples whose lives have come 
down to us from immemorial times.” 

Helen’s veil remains to us therefore as a symbol, 
for “symbolism is but the attempted exposition of 
truth by means of imperfect but highly revealing 
signs.” Understanding it in this manner we can see 
the veil charged with wild fancies and dark hosts 
of imagery, thicker and more tragic than ever filled 
the world of dream. Its filaments form a tracery of 
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starry light—the mingled threads of human life. So 
Helen, with prophetic eye, might have seen in the 
net a succession of woven griefs, a series of poet- 
pictured woes with the ever hapless finale. 

The tale relates that the thrice wedded Helen met 
at last a stern and incorruptible tribunal which 
wavered not before her transcendent beauty. Nev- 
ertheless subsequent generations cannot judge her 
as a wife and mother though she was both. The 
poet, it may be, is soothed by her beauty, “like that 
Nicean bark of yore,” for he has visited the unsailed 
seas and bestridden wild steeds that race the flames 
against the setting sun. Not so the musing Medici 
whose eyes are worn by long perusals of midnights 
as well as sunsets, of depths as well as heights. He 
sees clearly that to Helen belong the soul-wounding 
blossoms of inexorable love; a fruitage of pain and 
sorrow for which nepenthe brings no surcease nor 
poppy heads an oblivion. 

Thus as the acanthus distinguishes the exuberant 
Corinthian capital from its less beautiful sisters, so 
Helen’s veil is the symbol of that unmeasured love 
which rises superior to the mass of more wonted and 
prescriptive emotions. 

As time went by and the veil passed from hand to 
hand, like a race of lighted torches, its nature, at- 
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tributes and tendencies became more clearly mani- 
fest. The fabric grew also in material extent, some- 
times swiftly and again more slowly as each inheri- 
tor wove into its texture some variation or addition 
to its pattern. 

The unhappy Dido was the first who spun into 
the glowing mesh the threads of her frenzied life. 
As the flower of a plant develops at the moment of 
intensest vitality so the veil of Helen grows from 
the filaments of breaking hearts. The veil is a uni- 
versal symbol of renunciation. Infinite love means 
infinite sacrifice. It is a vortex which engulfs all 
those who adventure the sea of that emotion. 

Nor is it a solitary sacrifice. When Helen cast 
conventions to the Aegean winds and sailed for 
Troy, a discerning mind could have seen that mighty 
host untimely slain, whose souls, a cloud of white 
fluttering things, leaned over the wine-dark sea in 
the wake of her red-prowed ship. So every immola- 
tion is attended, voluntarily or otherwise, by numer- 
ous subsidiary offerings. The unwearied Helen, 
bearing the veil in her slim spectral hand, wanders 
ever to and fro seeking someone to look upon her 
beauty, indifferent, or possibly unaware that where- 
soever the veil cometh, there eyelids close forever. 

When Dido ascended the funeral pyre and 
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stretched out her smooth round arms to the waters 
of the Tyrrhenian sea whose wrath, in her agony, 
she invoked upon her lover, she well knew her jour- 
ney to the shades would be abundantly accom- 
panied. 

With Dido’s death the rule of the veil was by no 
means broken. Its reign had only begun. Through 
long centuries, yes, through all that time was or shall 
be, the duel between love and life goes on. Ever 
the veil expands and ever the acanthine border re- 
ceives its gleaming tribute of tawney threads. The 
sacrifice of all for love is the supreme tragedy where- 
in the loom weaves souls into the net and while 
madrigals sound their graceful notes, the acanthus 
is dyed the deeper hue of blood. 

Dido’s doom has become a memory, smoothed 
and softened by age, when the curtain rises again 
on that ardent African shore and we see once more 
the trappings of royalty. A voluptuous gem-clad 
queen reclines in muffled misery and cuddles a ser- 
pent to the bosom where Antony was wont to lie. 
There is no mitigation of grief nor declension of pur- 
pose and from the avid asp Cleopatra resolutely 
drains a venomed draught. 

There is a flourish of trumpets and we behold a 
wild valley in Brittany where a man lieth with 
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death amid the sullen secrets of rocks that rear on 
high their bolt-scarred heads. Near by, the cold 
crested tides furnish anchorage for Isolde’s ship 
while she moans away her hopeless life in company 
with her mate. There is no redemption on this side 
Charon’s gloomy stream for those so drearily 
stricken. 

To France we turn and look upon the numb cold 
walls of anunnery wherein Heloise, a queen of intel- 
lect, in desperate living death eats out her rich warm 
heart. Death were easier but she still subserves her 
faithless lover and in alternate despair and wild 
delirium she drives her frail body through every 
storm to the end. 

The scene shifts to sterner regions where dark 
gods are worshipped and malignant deities are glori- 
fied. Yet even in these unhallowed places the sign 
of the veil is not lost and we meet the hapless form 
of poor Marguerite. Her love which went forth from 
her bright and beautiful came back a leprous corpse 
and now, thrusting back her tangled hair, she croons 
a crazy lullaby or clinging with torn hands to her 
prison bars, strives toward an all too durable light. 

To warmer climes we come again and Juliet ap- 
pears; Juliet the child with a woman’s heart, who 
drunk with love and joy of untried happiness, 
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shrouds its purple halo in the family sepulcher. 
Here the winds blow in fitful gusts and, like a heads- 
man, uplift her beauty by her golden hair to show 
the world that she is dead indeed. 

Once more in sunny Italy the great Florentine 
poses the primal problem of love and mortality 
when Francesca says, ‘In its leaves that day we 
read no more.”’ With these words Love beckons to 
its side the guiding angel of a darker world and the 
two companions, inseparable from earliest time, 
unite to close for her the universal drama. 

Together with these a host innumerable has 
chosen oblivion to separation, but they have steeped 
their souls in silentness and none knoweth the course 
of their romantic dream nor the secret of their tragic 
end. No cravens thus front fate. Sublime in love, 
in suffering and in death, the Servitors of the Veil 
thrust all terrors down in tranquil exaltation, as 
stars drive out the blackness of the sky. 

The veil in time flung its rich folds afar and en- 
veloped a multitude of the sons of men. The sacri- 
fice of all for love found wider acceptance. Among 
the troubadours whose lives teem with examples of 
unsparing devotion, noble service willingly rendered 
was a lofty aspiration. They put the favor of their 
ladies in one eye and death in the other and looked 
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on both equally, indifferent alike as to which was 
lost provided the other was won. The social dignifi- 
cation of woman necessarily followed and in the 
Courts of Love, powers arose which flouted the more 
orderly rule of Church and State. 

In due season Chivalry appeared. Love of ladies, 
sole theme of every troubadour, now merged in the 
larger thesis and War, Religion and Love shuttled 
their white and crimson threads athwart the lives 
of men. 

’ Again the solace fails. The dream shifts and reli- 
gion replaces love as the dominant note in the triune 
formulary. The Crusades were the natural outcome 
and for two hundred years mail-clad men bartered 
their hopes of mundane preferment for a heraldry of 
the soul. Their dedication was in form a sacrament 
for the defense of women and revealed religion, but 
the meaning lay deeper. The soul was athirst. 

Through all those morbid sunless years, a re- 
stricted choice in the manner of death was the scanty 
compass allowed for individual expression and nu- 
merous expedients were devised to evade the one 
and achieve the other. The spirit of the veil, how- 
ever, was persistent and like the spirit of youth 
would suffer no permanent denial. 

Vacillations, retreats and obliquities marked the 
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long effort to escape the drab life and iron cincture 
of tradition. Throughout the history of these pe- 
riods the mysterious influence of the veil found 
wider and deeper encirclements. The holy joy in 
sacrifice and the ecstasy attending the maceration 
of the material and emotional body reached its cul- 
mination in Francis of Assisi. In this direction the 
search could go no farther. The embers flared and 
henceforth no flames, but sparks only, signalled 
through the centuries the presence of this impulsion. 
Lest it seem a graceless thing to associate the sen- 
suous love of Dido with the quest of the Holy 
Sepulcher and the deep abnegation of Francis, let 
us note that the filiation is not lacking in seriousness 
nor in deference. The physical and the spiritual are 
the intermingled warp and weft in the nature of 
man. Both are sanctified by the penalty. Soul and 
body are sublimated by the essential oil of sacrifice. 
Romantic Love and Religious Sentiment spring 
from the same emotional root, they grow in the same 
temperamental soil and while they bring to blossom 
strangely different flowers yet they perish alike in 
the same dignity of suffering. From flowery mead or 
dismal fen the soul stirs equally for heaven-ward 
flight. It is the law wherein no vanity endureth. 
No race nor time, neither solitude nor thronging 
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life but shows the crucifixion of the absorbed devo- 
tee of the veil. Regularly he contributes his flaming 
thread and with ecstatic or despairing eyes disap- 
pears in the mysteries of that wide-wrought border 
of acanthus. 

In solemn fervor the Servitors of the Veil offer up 
their richest and best; the unfulfilled nobilities which 
only war, religion or love can evoke. They have no 
pleasure in lowlier gifts or meaner ministry, for the 
true spirit of sacrifice prompts the bestowal of the 
most precious possession for the reason that it is 
most precious. The costlier the offering, the nobler 
the oblation; the greater the denial, the deeper the 
pleasure. 

Such blind unreason is not utilitarian. It is not the 
feeling which “enriches the dwelling with all manner 
of exotic and expensive stuffs and endures mean- 
while the bare walls and narrow circuit of the tem- 
ple.” The spirit evoked by Helen’s veil may be 
supremely egoistic but it is in no sense mercenary. 

In the Ark of the Covenant were joined many 
staves of cedar wood overlaid with pure gold while 
vessels of pure gold formed its ministry and service. 
As coverings to the staves and the golden vessels 
were hangings of tapestry and curtains of blue, pur- 
ple and scarlet. But, as Ruskin reminds us, the pur- 
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ple and scarlet and the vessels of pure gold were not 
needed to show His Divine Glory to the Children of 
Israel. Nor were the Cherubim of gold required for 
those who had seen the fire of Heaven descend like 
a mantle upon Mount Sinai. These were only acces- 
sories; an outward mark of covenant and its accept- 
ance. The costliness of the housings were merely 
tributary to the richness of the spiritual donations. 
Giving without restraint, limit or hope of return is 
the quality that distinguishes those over whom the 
veil of Helen has laid its sovereign spell. 

Death comes soon or late to all as inevitably and 
as indifferently as sands run through the glass and 
also, it would seem, more aimlessly. In the modern 
world there is little anticipation or foretime seizure 
of the approaching crisis either by Nature’s em- 
bruted sons or by gentler folk. Rather we see a pa- 
tient acquiescence, as twilight flows through ways 
of silence or as deep water under boughs. 

Generation after generation has moved wave-like 
to ashore that no man knows. The impetuous lover 
and the gaily caparisoned knight, the emblazoned 
crusader and the student of cold abstractions, alike 
have lived and passed while the poignant craving of 
mankind is as yet, providentially, unsatisfied. No 
magic word, no high flung emblem nor radiant vision 
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remains to enthrall the senses. The quest must ever 
start anew while the talisman of the Present must 
be sought in the glow of inward light which needs 
no outward quickening. The destiny of man lies in 
his own soul. 

Meanwhile the light of sacrifice which had seemed 
at times withdrawn from us to burn a remoter and 
whiter flame has lately been shining upon nearer 
altars. It has become, indeed, a star whose warm 
gold-splendors serve less to kindle than to guide. Its 
quivering beams fall on poppy strewn fields where 
the soil is enriched by a multitude of the Servitors 
of the Veil. Beside the scarlet cups, female figures 
clad in purple and gold, kneel in the tawny twilight 
and their souls, charged with horror and bewilder- 
ment, seek sympathetic support outside the vital 
barriers in the mysteries of time. The veil of Helen 
has floated its sinuous mesh beyond the silt of 
dreams into the more familiar realms of conflict 
where it exacts the ancient offering from all human- 
ity. Greater goals have come into clearer ken and 
the senses, released from their several distractions, 
are caught up in a unity of purer and more vivid 
feeling. 

The dominion of the veil extends as far as men 
see visions and with this increase in its conscious 
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servitors the interpretation of its influence becomes 
easier and more luminous. We have looked upon the 
veil as the symbol of unmeasured love in which all 
was yielded for the joy of the sacrifice and we have 
seen it as devotion to an ideal for whose realization 
the gift of life and love seemed inconsiderable. 

To our present acquaintance the spirit of the veil 
stands for primordial passion intractable to precept, 
for sealed books opened and for problems with dis- 
tressful ardor solved. It asks for light in the immor- 
tal shadows and receives with tranquil mind the 
fateful answer. It speaks of dreams foregone and 
purposes achieved. It is the spirit of desire strained 
to the uttermost. It is the unconquerable soul of 
man to which death is preferable to non-fulfillment. 
For in this weltering world, the symbolic net is 
blown indiscriminately far and wide and whomso- 
ever is touched thereby, be it ever so lightly or but 
by the folded edge, is immediately imbued with a 
passionate purpose to which he gives both life and 
love—and may GOD help him for he can do no 
other. 
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